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PERIOD I. 



PBOM THE FOUNDATION OP THE HOUSE OP ORLEANS, TO THE 
COMMENCEMENT OP THE MILITARY CAREER OP LOUIS PHI- 
LIPPE, AS DUO DB CHARTRES, UNDER THE DUG DE BIRON. 



Introductory. — Descent. — Louis Philippe Joseph Due d'Orleans, alias 
Philippe Egalite. — Birth. — Brothers and Sister. — Education, under 
Madame de Genlis. — Early Dispositions. — The Princess Adelaide. 
— Louis Philippe rescues a Man from drowning. — Studies Botany, 
Surgerj', and the Mechanical Arts. — Visits the Fortress of St. 
Michael. — Assists in the Demolition of the " Iron Omge." — De- 
struction of the Bastile. — The Due de Chartres a Member of the 
Jacobin Club. — Joins his Regiment at Venddme. — Saves two 
Priests from the Fury of a Mob. — Makes his Military Debut with 
Eclat, and is appointed Mareschal-de-Camp. 

The legitimate aim of biography is not merely to gratify 
the curiosity of the moment, but to impart useful informa- 
tion, and to illustrate the character of man. By a funda- 
mental principle, this should ever be borne in mind, espe- 
cially as regards the rising generation. 

It is a trite remark, that although individuals grow wise 
by experience, nations do not. Kings and princes, how- 
ever, seem to be taken out of the common pale — to be as 
innocent of the acquisition of wisdom by experience as the 
people they may be called upon to rule ; else would the fame 
of the profligate and contemptible Charles II. of England 
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have descended to posterity as that of a patriotic monarch 
— Charles the Xth of France, instead of perishing in lonely 
exile, might have lived and died peacefully on the throne 
of his ancestors — and Louis Philippe, Ex-King of the 
French, instead of wandering amidst the hospitable shades 
of Claremont, far from the home of his fathers, might have 
been at this moment revelling in the salons of the Tuileries, 
or reposing in the luxurious bowers of Versailles. 

The career of Louis Philippe has been a succession of ex- 
traordinary incident, romantic adventure, and marvellous 
vicissitude. He ought to have learned, if ever prince could 
so learn, that " sweet are the uses of adversity ;" and pro- 
portionate advantages might then have accrued to the na- 
tion which he was called upon to govern. Alas ! it has not 
been so. Yet, although every rightly thinking Englishman 
must condemn much of his poutical conduct, it must be 
allowed that he is not without many virtues : he has ever 
shown himself grateful to England, and kind to English- 
men ; while, as a son, a brother, a husband, a father, and a 
friend, he stands forth a bright exemplar. And, hitherto, he 
appears to have possessed " a charmed life." 

Descended from an ancient race of Kings, claiming the 
mighty Charlemagne as their common ancestor, the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbon family originated in Philippe, a 
younger son of Louis XIII., created Due d'Orleans by his 
elder brother Louis XIV., and of whom the Ex-King, Louis 
Philippe, is the grandson's great-grandson. Philippe, the 
first Due d'Orleans, was twice married : his second wife was 
the Princess Elizabeth Charlotte of Bohemia. From that 
lady the Orleans family are descended ; and through her 
they trace a direct relationship to the line of Stuart and 
the present royal family of England. 

Louis Philippe, the subject of the present sketch, is the 
eldest son of Louis Philippe Joseph, Due d'Orleans, first 
Prince of the blood-royal, by Louise Marie Adelaide, daugh- 
ter of the Due de Bourbon Penthi^vre, Admiral of France, 
grandson of Louis XIV. During the revolution of 1789, 
he was Deputy to the States-Cleneral and to the Kational 
Convention. In accordance with the frenzy of the time, 
he assumed the designation of Philippe Egalit6. In per- 
son, this nobleman was favoured 1^ nature, and he was 
celebrated for excelling in the different manly exercises 
and gymnastics of his day. It was intended that he should 
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succeed his father-in-law, the Due de Penthifeyre, as Grand 
Admiral, and he was placed in command of a squadron 
under D'Orvilliers. At the battle of Ushant, he, by some 
unaccountable blunder (his enemies charged him with 
cowardice), allowed the rear of the English fleet to escape 
when it was in his power. On his return, instead of being 
hailed as Admiral of France, he was appointed C!olonel of 
Hussars ; a circumstance which is said to have given rise 
to the equivoque of a " horse-marine," since generally ap- 
plied to a mat-adroit sailor. The mirth which the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, evinced upon this occasion, he never for- 
gave ; and deep and bitter was the revenge he took. Years 
afterwards, when the royal family were beset at Versailles, 
the Duke was said to have been seen upon the staircase, at 
the head of the infuriated mob, pointing out to them the 
way to the room in which the Queen's body-guard were 
stationed, and which joined her Majesty's apartment. " The 
vote of the Due d'Orleans for the death of the King," ob- 
serves Qifford, i]|his Life of Pitt, " caused a shudder through 
the National Assembly; and he retired to his home, the 
despised even of the Jacobins, with whom he was now so 
leagued as to be compelled to support them or perish. At 
length he experienced the gratitude of the wicked. On 
the 6th of November, 1793, he was brought to the scaffold ; 
and when the people hissed, and cursed him as he passed 
to death, he shrugged his shoulders, and cried out — *They 
will applaud me yet ! ' He displayed great resolution in 
his last moments ; but the universal execration in which he 
was holden rendered his execution a matter of exultation 
to every description of men." 

Louis Philippe, Ex-King of the French, was bom on the 
6th of October, 1773, in the Palais Royal, his magnificent 
paternal demesne, at Paris. On the 3rd of July, in the 
succeeding year, his brother, the Due de Montpensier, was 
bom ; on the 22nd of August, 1777, his only sister, Adelaide 
Eugene Louise, Princess of Orleans, who died only a few 
weeks previously to the revolution of 1848 ; and, on the 7th of 
October, 1779^ his youngest brother, the Comte de Beaujolais. 
It was to his mother, in the first instance, that Louis Philippe 
was eminently indebted for his education, the formation of 
his character, the blessings of his future life. She superin 
tended the first openings of his intellect ; and when it was 
fitted to receive anigher cultivation, he was placed in charge 
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of Madame de Sillery, subsequently more generally known as 
the Countess de Genlis. Up to that period he was styled 
the Due de Valois ; but, on the death of his grandfather, 
Louis Philippe, Due d'Orleans, in 1782, he assumed his 
father's title of Due de Chartres. 

Notwithstanding the errors of Madame de Genlis, that 
lady was eminently qualified, by her talents and disposi- 
tion, to be an instructress of youth. The young Princess 
Adelaide had been under her care from her earliest infancy ; 
and it was from the happy talent, the great ability, tne 
simple yet efficient modes of instruction which she had dis- 
played in her education, that she was invested with the ex- 
clusive guardianship of the Due de Chartres and his bro- 
thers. Exercise and independence, as well of the body as 
of the mind, were amongst the leading features of her sys- 
tem. At an early period of her tuition, she thus speaks of 
her eldest pupil :- • 

" The disposition of the Due de Chartres has of late 
greatly improved. Naturally well-incline^ he has now be- 
come intelligent and virtuous. Without any of the frivo- 
lities of his age, he disdains the puerilities which engage 
the attention of so many of our contemporaneous youth — 
fashion, dress, gewgaws, folly of every species, and desire 
of novelty. He has no passion for money, but is disin- 
terested, despising glare, and truly noble. Finally, ho has 
an excellent heart, in common with his brothers and sister, 
and this, joined to reflection, is capable of producing every 
other good quality." 

Subsequently, Madame de Genlis wrote as follows : — 

" How often, since my misfortunes, have I congratulated 
myself on the education I gave him, on having made him 
learn from his childhood all the principal modern lan- 
guages, on having accustomed him to serve himself, with- 
out assistance, to despise every kind of effiminacy, to sleep 
habitually on a wooden bed, merely covered with a straw 
mat ; to face the sun, cold, and rain ; to habituate himself 
to fatigue, by daily practising violent exercises, and by 
going five or six leagues with leaden soles, in his usual 
walks ; and lastly, on having taught him many branches of 
knowledge, and on having inspired him with a taste for 
travelling ! All that he was indebted for to the chance of 
l)irth and fortune, he had lost ; and nothing now remained 
to him but what he held from nature and from me." 
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And the young man appeared duly to estimate the obli- 
gations he was under to his preceptress ; as, in an early 
letter to her he thus expresses himself : — " Oh, my mother, 
how I bless you for having preserved me from all those 
vices and misfortunes (too often incident to youth), by in- 
spiring me with that sense of religion which has been my 
whole support." 

Nor was the early education of the Princess Adelaide, 
under Madame de Genlis, much less severe than that of her 
brother, to whom she bore a strong personal resemblance, 
and to whose fate, through life, she ever remained firmly 
attached. According to her own account, she wore only 
the lightest attire, was nourished on the plainest fare, and 
was every day accustomed to many hours of pedestrian ex- 
ercise, and to repose, in common with her brother, on a 
wooden bed or a couch of straw by night. 

Madame de Genlis and her pupils resided at St. Leu, a 
pretty rural retreat near Paris. When, by her desire, the 
vuc de Chartres-was sent to VEcole de Natation, she repeat- 
edly impressed upon him the advantage likely to accrue to 
himself and to others, by acquiring the art of swimming. 
He afforded proof that her advice had not been neglected ; 
for, at the hazard of his life, he once leaped into the river, 
and rescued a fellow-creature from the fate of drowning ; 
a noble and generous act for which the city of Venddme 
decreed him the honour of a civic crown. Recording this 
fact in his Journal, Louis Philippe says — " I am born under 
a happy star! Opportunities offer themselves in every 
way : 1 have only to avail myself of them ! The man we 
saved is one M. Siret, an inhabitant of Venddme, sub-en- 
gineer in the office of roads and bridges. I go to bed 
happy ! " After receiving the crown, he says — "I was very 
much ashamed. I nevertheless expressed my gratitude as 
well as I could." 

At St. Leu, Louis Philippe and his brothers were in- 
structed in botany, medicine, and surgery by a professional 
gentleman, their friendly associate. They cultivated a piece 
of ground under a Gorman gardener ; and they had work- 
shops in which they were taught carpentry, cabinet-making, 
turning, weaving, oasket-making, &c. 

In the year 1787, Madame de Genlis and her pupils 
visited the Oh&teau d'Eu, in Normandy — the residence in 
which Louis Philippe received the visit of Queen Victoria* 
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in 1843. From Eu they proceeded westward by Havre to 
the Bay of Avranches, and visited the rocky fortress of St. 
Michael, celebrated for its shrine, the resort, for ages, of 
i^usands of devotees. In this fortress was a relic of 
tyranny, designated, though erroneously, the " iron cage," 
in which, at different periods, many victims of state cruelty 
had been confined. It was in fact framed of enormous logs 
of wood, with narrow interstices for the admission of air. 
Except for occasional purposes, however, it had been long 
disused. The situation of this cage was in a dark, deep, 
damp cavern; and the prior of the convent assured his 
visitors, that in accordance with an injunction of the 
Oomte d'Artois (afterwards Charles X.), by whom it had 
been seen a few months previously, its demolition was 
decreed. The Princess Adelaide and her brothers, fired by 
the unsophisticated impulse of humanity, were anxious to 
witness its immediate destruction. Accordingly, the prior, 
followed by the monks, two carpenters, one of the Swiss 
porters of the convent, and several prisoners, accompanied 
the party to the spot. " The Due de Chartres," observes 
Madame de Geulis, '' with the most touching expression, and 
with a force beyond his years, gave the first blow with his 
axe to the cage, after which the carpenters cut down the 
door, and removed some of the wood. I have never wit- 
nessed," continues the lady, " any thing so interesting as 
the transports, the acclamations, and the applauses of the 
prisoners during this demolition. In the midst of \,he 
tumult, I was struck with the melancholy and miserable 
looks of the Swiss, who regarded the operation with the 
utmost signs of grief. I mentioned this to the prior, who 
told me that the Swiss regretted the destruction of the 
cage, because he made money by showing it to strangers. 
The Due de Chartres gave ten louis to the Swiss; saying, 
*that for the future, instead of showing the cage to tra- 
vellers, he would have to point out to them the spot where 
it once stood, and surely that view would be much more 
agreeable to them.' " 

Desirous of inculcating the principles of liberty, Madame 
de Genlis brought her pupils to witness what was then 
regarded as its proudest triumph — ^the destruction of the 
Bastile. She came with them from St. Leu to Paris, that 
they might witness, from, the garden of Beaumarchais, an 
assemblage of nearly the whole population of the capital 
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engaged in the demolition of that obnoxious state prison. 
Happily the dreadful scene of carnage was over. "It 
would be impossible," observes Madame de Genlis, "to 
give an idea of the sight : you must have seen it, in order 
to conceive it as it was. This redoubtable fortress, covered 
with men, women, and children, working with unequalled 
ardour even on the highest parts of the building, and on 
its turrets; the astonishing number of these voluntary 
work-people, their activity, their enthusiasm, their pleasure 
at seeing the fall of that terrible monument of tyranny ; 
those avenging hands, which seemed consecrated by Provi- 
dence, and which annihilated with such rapidity the work 
of many centuries — all this spoke at once to the imagina- 
tion, and to the heart." 

When the Due de Ohartres had attained his seventeenth 
year, his father declared his education to be accomplished, 
and gave him an establishment in Paris. The Due 
d'Orleans also appears to have been determined to make 
his son a Jacobin ; and we find, from the young man's own 
Journal, which he published some years ago, that he was in 
almost daily attendance at the sittings of the Jacobin 
Club, as well as of the National Assembly. It has been 
said, however, that the former was against his inclination ; 
and this opinion derives some corroboration from the state- 
ment of a conversation reported to have taken place be- 
tween Louis Philippe, shortly after his accession to the 
throne, and some students of the Polytechnic School. " I 
am not surprised to find my young friends enthusiastic 
republicans," said the King : " at their age, I, too, was a 
republican ; I was a Girondist, but never a Moiniagnardr 
At all events, his initiation in the Jacobin Club was in 
direct opposition to the wishes of Madame de Genlis, and 
gave great offence to the royal family. 

About the same thne that the Due de Ohartres was in 
attendance at the National Assembly, he appears to have 
been equally assiduous in perfecting his knowledge of sur- 
gery by his visits to the Hotel Dieu, or great public hospital 
of Paris. 

As it was the custom of France that the princes of the 
blood, and the dignified nobility, should have at least a 
nominal command in the army, a military tutor was pro- 
vided for the Due de Ohartres, in the person of the Cheva- 
lier de Bonnarc^ a brave old officer of artillery. A decree 
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of the Constitutional Assembly haying granted to the 
colonels-proprietors the option of quitting the service or 
taking the command of tneir regiments, the Prince, who 
had two regiments, made his election in favour of the 14th 
Dragoons, then in garrison at Yenddme ; and, taking leave 
of his family and friends, he repaired to that city in the 
month of June, 1791. He was accompanied by M. Piejjp, 
a man of considerable literary talent, and distinguished oy 
his virtues. The Prince and M. Pieyre remained devoted 
friends till the termination of the well-spent life of the 
latter in the year 1830. 

On his arrival at Venddme, the Due de Chartres devoted 
himself enthusiastically to the duties of his profession, ren- 
dering himself beloved by his men no less than by his 
officers. Shortly afterwards, he distinguished himself by 
an action equally honourable to his courage and his hu- 
manity, and which also completely conciliated the affec- 
tions of the citizens. The event referred to occurred on the 
27th of June, after his attendance with his regiment, on 
occasion of a Fdte-Dieu, or religious procession, conducted 
by a constitutional clergyman. It is thus graphically 
recorded in the Prince's Journal : — 

" June 27. — ^At noon I had brought back the regiment, 
but with orders not to unboot or unsaddle. 1 asked Messrs. 
Dubois, d'Albis, Jacquemin, and Phillippe, to dinner. 
They brought us word that the people had collected in a 
mob, and were about to hang two priests. 1 ran imme- 
diately to the place, followed by Pieyre, Dubois, and 
d'Albis. I came to the door of a tavern, where I found 
ten or twelve national guards, the mayor, the town-clerk, 
and a considerable number of people, crying, ' They have 
broken the law ; they must be hanged — to the lamp-post !' 
1 asked the mayor what all this meant, and what it was all 
about. He replied, ' It is a non-juring priest and his father, 
who have escaped into this house ; the people allege that 
they have insulted M. Buisson, a priest, who has taken the 
civic oath, and who was carrying the holy sacrament, and I 
can no longer restrain them. I have sent for a voiture to 
convey them away. Have the goodness to send for two 
dragoons to escort them.' 1 did so immediately. The 
mayor stood motionless before the door, not opening his 
mouth. I therefore addressed some of the most violent of 
the mob, and endeavoured to explain * how wrong it would 
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be to hang men without trial ; that, moreover, they would 
be doing the work of the executioner, which they consi- 
dered infamous ; that there were judges whose duty it was 
to deal with these men.' The mob answered that the 
judges were aristocrats, and that they did not punish the 
guilty. I replied, * That's your own fault, as they axe 
elected by yourselves ; but you must not take the law into 
your own hands.' There was now much confusion ; at last 
one voice cried — * We will spare them for the sake of M. de 
Chartres.' * Yes, yes, yes,' cried the people ; ' he is a good 
patriot ; he edified us all this morning. Bring them out ; 
we shall do them no harm.' I went up to the room where 
the unhappy men were, and asked them if they would trust 
themselves to me ; they said * Yes.' I preceded them down 
stairs, and exhorted the people not to forget what they had 
promised. They cried out again, ' Be easy ; they shall re- 
ceive no harm. I called to the driver to bring up the 
carriage ; upon which the crowd cried out, * No voiture— 
on foot, on foot, that we may have the satisfaction of hoot- 
ing them, and expelling them ignominiously from the 
town.' * Well,' I said, * on foot ; be it so ; 'tis the same 
thing to me, for you are too honest to forfeit your word.' 
We set out amidst hisses and a torrent of abuse ; I gave my 
arm to one of the men, and the mayor was on the other 
side. The other priest walked between Messrs. Dubois and 
d'Albis. Not thinking at the moment, I unluckily took 
the direction towards Paris. The mayor asked one of the 
men where he wished to go ; he answered, ' To Blois.' It 
was directly the contrary way from that which we were 
taking. The mayor wished to return, and to pass across 
the whole town. I opposed this, and we changed our direc- 
tion, but without going back through the streets. We 
passed a little wooden bridge of a few planks without rails ; 
there the mob cried to throw them into the river, and 
endeavoured, by putting sticks across, to make them fall 
into the water. I again reminded them of their promise, 
and they became quiet. When we were about a mile out 
of the town, some of the country people came running 
down the hill, and threw themselves upon us, calling out, 
' Hang or drown the two rascals !' One of them seized one 
of the poor wretches by the coat, and the crowd rushing in, 
forced away the mayor and M. d'Albis. I remained alone 
with M. Dubois, ana we endeavoured to make the peasant 
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loosen his hold. I held one of the men by one hand, and by 
the other endeavoured to free the coat. At last one of the 
national guard arrived to our assistance, and by force 
cleared the man. The crowd was still increasing. It is 
but justice to the people of Venddme to say that they kept 
their word, and tried to induce the peasants to do no vio- 
lence to the men. Seeing, however, that if I continued oiy 
march, some misfortune must inevitably occur, I cried we 
must take them to prison, and then all the people cried, 
* To prison ! to prison !' Some voices cried, ' Tney must ask 

§ardon of God, and thank M. de Chartres for their lives.' 
'hat was soon done, and we set out for the prison. As we 
went along, one man came forward with a gun, and said to 
us, * Stand out of the way while I fire on them.' Believing 
that he was really about to fire, I rushed forward in front 
of my two men, saying, * You shall kill me first.' As the 
man was well dressed, M. Pieyre said to him, ' But how can 
you act so ?' * I was only joking,' says the man ; * my gun 
is not charged.' We again continued our way, and the two 
men were lodged in the prison." 

And thus tne priests were ultimately saved. 

On the following day, the Due de Chartres observed a 
man advancing towards him with a large basket. On in* 
quiring the object of his visit, and for whom his delicious 
looking fruits were intended, the peasant replied — ^^ For 
you, my colonel ; they are the choicest productions of my 
garden ; and I present them to you as an ofiering of grati- 
tude. I am the individual who, yesterday, under the im- 
pulse of a culpable frenzy, would have assassinated the 
priests whom you so nobly protected. I now return to bless 
and thank you for having saved me from the commission of 
so great a crime." 

The Due de Chartres served his first campaign under that 
profligate partizan of the Orleans faction, the Due de Biron, 
General in Chief of the Army of the North. He was in the 
action of Quiverain on the 28th of April, 1792, and that of 
Bossu on the 29th ; he shared the danger of his General at 
Mens; and narrowly escaped capture under the walls of 
Valenciennes. B^specting this service, the Due de Biron 
thus wrote to the JVunister of War : — ^** Messrs. Chartres and 
Montpensier have accompanied me as volunteers, and, 
having been exposed, for the first time, to a brisk fire from 
the enemy, behaved with the utmost heroism and intre- 
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pidity." In rewaxd for this military d^Mi^ the Due de 
Chartres was honoured with the commission of Maxeschal- 
de-Camp on the 7th of May following — ^the same day that 
Berthier, afterwards created Prince of Wagram, received 
his appointment. 



PERIOD II. 



FBOM THE SEBTICE OF THE DUO DE CHABTBES, IN THE 
ABMY OF THE BHINE, TO HIS DEPABTUBE FBOM 8WITZEB- 
LAKD, AS THE DUO d'oBLEANS, UST 1794. 



Arrest of the Due de Chartres by Order of the French Government. 
— Serves under the Generals Luckner, D'HarvUle^ and Kellermann. 
— His Eeception by Eellermann. — Distinguishes himself in " The 
Cannonade of Valmi." — Declines Acceptance of the Government 
of Strasbourg. — Joins the Army of Flanders^ under General 
Dumouriez. — Restores the Lost Fortune of the Day at Gemmappes. 
— Effects an Important Betreat. — Flight of Dumouriez. — The Due 
de Chartres determines to quit France. — Besolved not to bear Arms 
against his Country, he declines the Advantageous Offers of Austria. 
— Goes to Switzerland. — Is refused the Eites of Hospitality at the 
Convent of St. Gothard. — Adventure at Gonard. — Obtains a Pro- 
fessorship in the College of Reichnau. — Extraordinary Facts. — 
The College Certificate, and David's Painting. — Donations to the 
Society of Schoolmasters. — Death of Robespierre. — The Due 
d'Orleans determines to leave Switzerland. 

The Due de Chartres was with Biron in the Army of the 
Bhine; and, while so employed, he was arrested by his 
chief, at the arbitrary command of the party then at the 
head of the government. In consequence, however, of the 
fluctuating authority of the tribunals, he soon regained his 
liberty. 

It was in his capacity as MareschaJ-de-Camp, that the 
Due de Chartres next served under General Luckner, a tried 
soldier of the King of Prussia, Baron of the German Em- 
pire, and Generalissimo of the French Republic, who had 
succeeded Rochambeau in the command of the Anny of the 
Korth. Under that officer he commanded a brigade of 
cavalry in the action before Courtray. 
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Luckner, influenced by his monarchical principles, lost 
his popularity, retired from the army, was guillotined, and 
was succeeded by Dumouriez, with whom the Due de 
Chartres soon formed a friendly intimacy It has been said 
that, at one time, Dumouriez entertained the idea of raising 
him to the throne. 

In July, 1792, the Army of the North was divided into 
two bodies : one, conmianded by Dumouriez, in FJanders ; 
the other, under General D'Harville, to oppose the Duke of 
Brunswick and the Prussians. The Due de Chartres's bri- 
gade formed part of the corps of D'Harville, an officer who 
leaned to the side of monarchy, and was much attached to 
the young Prince ; D'Harville was succeeded in the com- 
mand by Kellermann — afterwards Due de Valmi, Member of 
the Legion of Honour, Grand Cross of the Order of St. Louis, 
&c. Kellermann, on first receiving the Due de Chartres 
at his head-quarters, exclaimed — " Ah, Monsieur ! I have 
never before had the pleasure of seeing so young a general 
officer — how have you contrived to be made a general so 
soon 1 " " By being the son of him," replied the Due, " who 
made a colonel of you." Cordially taking him by the hand, 
Kellermann expressed his entire happiness in having the 
son of his friend under his command. 

At this time, the Prussians, more than 80,000 strong, 
were bending their march on Paris, the opposing army of 
Kellermann not exceeding from 25,000 to 28,000 men. 
However, the latter succeeded in taking up a position near 
Valmi, where, on the 19th of August, an action was fought, 
insignificant in itself, but important in its consequences. 
In what was termed " The Cannonade of Valmi," on the 
20th of September, the Due de Chartres, now Lieutenant- 
General, commanded the second line of the army ; and, by 
his persevering defence of a mill, in the front of the village, 
he contributed greatly to the success of the day. Relative 
to this affair, Kellermann, in his official despatch, says : — 
" Embarrassed by an attempt at selection, I shall only par- 
ticularise, amongst those who have shown distinguished 
courage, M. Chartres and his aide-de-camp, M. Montpensier, 
whose extreme youth renders his presence of mind, during 
one of the most tremendous cannonades ever heard, so very 
remarkable." 

Previously to this, the friends of the Due de Chartres 
had obtained for him the government of Strasbourg ; but 
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he declined acceptance of the appointment, observing — " I 
am too young to be shut up in a citadel, and I request per- 
mission to remain in active service." 

Some time after the affair of Valmi, the Due de Chartres 
repaired to the Army of Flanders, the second column of 
which he commanded under Dumouriez. At that period 
the Austrians were in an intrenched camp at Gemmappes, 
strong in numbers, perfect in discipline, and confident in 
safety and success. On the other hand, the Due de Char- 
tres's corps was composed chiefly of imdisciplined citizens, 
hastily collected, imperfectly armed, and worse supplied. 
However, he distinguished himself nobly. In the endur- 
ance of cold and hunger, and sharing his money with his 
troops, the Prince bivouacked in the cold night of the 6th 
of November, 1792, on the heights above the Austrian 
camp. " On the following morning," observes a historian 
of the time, " Dumouriez attacked the Austrians in their 
camp, and after an obstinate and sanguinary struggle, ob- 
tained a complete victory. The Due de Chartres, at the 
head of his division in the centre of the army, advanced 
first, and was attacked by an overwhelming power. The 
vigour of the assault, and the want of discipline of his 
troops, caused a momentary panic : the centre gave way. 
Dumouriez galloped from the right to repair the error ; but, 
before he could reach the position, the Due de Montpensier 
met him, with the joyful intelligence of complete victory. 
The Due de Chartres, seeing the troops fall back, instantly 
placed himself at the head of a chosen column, which he 
named on the spot the * Column of Gemmappes,' and press- 
ing forward with irresistible impetuosity, broke the Aus- 
trian line, and restored the fortune of the day." 

The Due de Chartres afterwards commanded the right 
wing at Anderlecht, at Brussels, and at Varroux ; and en- 
tered Liege on the 27th of November — the army wintering 
in Belgium, and Dumouriez prosecuting his plans in Hol- 
land. 

In February, 1793, General Valence gave up his com- 
mand to the Due de Chartres, who was thus again at the 
head of the centre. Valence himself commanding the right 
wing. At Neerwinden, however, Dumouriez sustained a 
signal defeat by the Austrians. The right and centre of 
his army fought with desperate valour ; but Valence was 
wounded ; and the Due de Chartres, now only twenty years 
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of age, had to perform that most difficult part of a sol- 
dier's duty — retreat. In this, however, he proved emi- 
nently successful, in the sight of a greatly superior force. 

By the fate of this battle, Dumouriez, who had been long 
suspected by the Directory, found himself compromised ; 
and with no resource from capture and probable death, but 
flight, he effected his escape on the Due de Chartres's 
horse. 

The arrest of the Orleans family speedily followed the 
fall of Dumouriez. The Due de Montpensier, then nine- 
teen years of age, and the Comte de Beaujolais, thirteen, 
were examined at I'Abbaye, and imprisoned in the fort of 
St. John, at Marseilles, with their father, who soon after- 
wards fell by the axe of the guillotine. The young bro- 
thers were detained in prison three years. Their venerable 
mother, the Duchesse d Orleans, was, after a long confine- 
ment in France, sent to Spain in the winter, amidst innu- 
merable perils, fatigues, and disappointments, of the most 
distressing character. 

Finding himself included in the proscription of Dumou- 
riez, the Due de Ohartres determined to quit France, but 
never to take up arms against his country ; a resolution 
which he maintained so* faithfully, that when the Archduke 
Charles, then at Mons, offered him the rank and appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant-General in the Austrian service, 
with every honour due to his birth, he declined their ac- 
ceptance, and remained at Mons only twentv-four hours — 
the time necessary to obtain a passport. Thus, with his 
large fortune reduced to 100 louis, and attended only by 
one faithful servant who could not be induced to leave him, 
the Due de Ohartres fixed upon Switzerland for his resi- 
dence. To the confines of that country he was accom- 
panied by his sister, the Princess Adelaide, who had just 
sought his protection ; and with her he ultimately left nearly 
all the scanty remains of his purse. While at Brumgarten, 
he, through the influence of M. Montesquieu, who had ren- 
dered important services to Geneva, and was settled at 
Basle, received a brief protection. That gentleman also 
cheerfully undertook to procure admission for the Princess 
into the convent of St. Claire, near Brumgarten. About 
the same time, M. Montesquieu received a letter from his 
firiend General Dumouriez, who thus wrote respecting Louis 
Philippe^ now^ by the death of his father, Due d'Orleans ; — 
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" Let him derive instruction and strength from his adver- 
sity. This frenzy will pass away, and then he will find his 
place. Induce him to xeep a circumstantial diary of his 
travels : it will be curious to see the diary of a Bourbon 
treating of other subjects than the chase, women, and the 
table. I am convinced that this work, which he will one 
day produce, will serve as a certificate for life, either when 
lie shall have reentered it, or to make him return to it. 
Princes ought to write Odysseys rather than Pastorals." 

In Switzerland, however, the Prince was hunted by the 
bloodhounds of Kobespierre, and compelled to seek for 
safety amongst the highest mountains of the Alps. On one 
occasion, attended by his faithful servant, Baudoin, he pre- 
sented himself at the Hospital of St. Qothard, founded for 
the purpose of affording relief and shelter to poor travel- 
lers. Having rung the bell gently, a capucmn friar ap- 
peared at the window, and demanded, in Italian, what he 
wished. " I wish," answered the Prince, some refreshment 
for my companion and myself." " My good young man," 
replied the friar, " we do not receive foot-passengers here, 
particularly of your description." " But, reverend father, 
we will pay what you desire." " No^ no ; that little inn 
there is good enough for you," added the friar, pointing to 
ft poor shed in which some muleteers were regsding on Al- 
pine cheese and similar luxurious fiftre, and closed the case- 
ment. Continuing his wanderings through the country of 
the Grisons, he was not more fortunate at €k)nard than he 
had been at St. Gothard. In fact, his knapsack and dress 
were the cause of his being refused the rites of hospitality. 
However, the season being most inclement, and night hav- 
ing come on, the hostess at length reluctantly consented to 
afford the travellers the wretched accommodation of a truss 
of straw spread in an out-house. Even this was gratefully 
accepted. The Prince slept soundly until day-break, when 
he was awakened by the sound of feet pacing backwards 
and forwards by his side ; and, to his extreme astonishment, 
he perceived a young man with a gun keeping guard over 
him ! Demanding the cause of this extraordinary proceed- 
ing, the peasant replied — ^^ It was my aunt who placed me 
here, with instructions to kill you, should you attempt to 
rob us. My aunt, you must know, is a miser, and mistrust- 
ful." The Prince smiled at the idle suspicion, released his 
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guard, paid his bill, and took leave of his hostess, whom he 
left with her mind at ease. 

Thus passed four wearisome months of penury and pri- 
vation ; the expenditure for his own lodging and diet, and 
those of his valet, seldom if ever amounting to eighteen pence 
English per diem. At length, reduced to his last louis, he 
was under the necessity of submitting to a temporary sepa- 
ration from his attached and faithful servant Baudoin. In 
the critical moment, as it were — ^in the month of October, 
1793 — he, through the interest of M. Montesquiou — though 
not without submitting to the most rigid examination, and 
triumphing over several competitors — obtained the appoint- 
ment of Professor of Geometry at the College of Reichnau, 
near the conflux of the Upper and the Lower Bhine. On 
this occasion he assumed the name of Corby. 

His professional labours were the more difficult, and con- 
sequently his credit the greater, as he had to convey his in- 
structions in the German tongue. In addition to the ma- 
thematics, he taught geography, history, and the French 
and English languages ; and, in every point, gave entire 
satisfaction to his principal and to his pupils. 

A curious and amusing concatenation of facts may here 
be deservedly noticed. " The son of M. de Salis, the brave 
Major of the Swiss Guards, whose family veins had bled in 
the field and on the scaffold for the Bourbons — who de- 
tested Egalit6 and his traitorous son,' as he designated 
the Prince — who had pursued the latter all over Switzer- 
land, with authority to apprehend and send him to the 
head quarters of the allies — was at the College of Reich- 
nau ; and there, as M. Corby, the Prince so recommended 
himself to the Major by his learning, talents, and modesty, 
that he was offered tne honourable post of tutor to his 
children — an offer, the acceptance of which he felt it prudent 
to decline." 

M. Corby's certificate from the College, attesting his able 
and exemplary conduct as Professor, was long preserved — 
and probably still is preserved — as a valuable document by 
Louis Philippe. So proud, too, was the Due d'Orleans of 
the recollection of this period of honourable exertion, that, 
after his return to France, he employed David the painter 
to commemorate it by a historical picture, representing him 
in the costume of a Grison, employed in pointing out to his 
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pupils the solution of a geographic problem. Lithographs 
of this painting were sent, with the Prince's personal ac- 
knowledgments, to those from whom he had experienced 
kindness in his exile ; and it has since been repeatedly en- 
graved in most of the countries of Europe. The original, 
if not destroyed in the revolution of 1848, may be seen in 
the Palais Royal. 

Though anticipating the order of time, it may here with 

Propriety be related, that a short time before the Due 
'Orleaos left England, during his last sojourn, he received 
an invitation for the anniversary dinner of the Society of 
Schoolmasters. Unable to attend, he addressed a letter to 
the treasurer, inclosing a liberal donation to the charity, 
and in which he was pleased to observe, " That among the 
motives which made him feel an attachment to the school- 
masters was that of having been himself once a member of 
the profession. It was one of the many vicissitudes of for- 
tune which had fallen to his lot, that at a period of severe 
distress and persecution, he had the good luck of being ad- 
mitted as teacher in a college, where he gave lessons regu- 
larly for the space of eight months. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Society for the Relief of Distressed Schoolmasters 
would permit him to render his mite as a fellow-school- 
master." — ^At a subsequent period the Duke's donation was 
repeated ; and the correspondence, which is preserved by 
the Society, is said to be remarkable for the elegance of the 
handwriting, as well as for the purity of the language, of 
Louis Philippe. 

In the month of August, 1794, the Due d'Orleans received 
the grateful intelligence of the death of Robespierre. Con- 
cealment then became less necessary — ^he was again enabled 
to correspond with his family and friends — ^he obtained re- 
mittances in aid of his slight income ; and, for a time, he 
resided in one of the quiet cottages of a little Swiss village. 
Yet, his person was not safe. At length, relieved from the 
anxiety of watching over the safety of nis sister, who had 
left the convent of Si. Claire, to seek an asylum with the 
Princess de Conti, her aunt, in Hungary, the Due d'Orleans 
came to the determination of leaving Switzerland. 
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PERIOD III. 

FBOM THE DEPABTUBE OF THE DUG d'oBLEANS FEOM SWIT- 
ZEBLAXD, IN 1794, TO THE DEATH OF HIS BBOTHEBS, 
THE DUO DE MONTPENSIEB AKD THE COMTE DE BEAUJO- 
LAIS, IN 1807-8. 



The Due d'Orleans trarerses the North of Europe under the aasnmed 
Name of Miiller. — Grateful and Honourable Facts. — Louis Philippe 
leaves Hamburgh for America. — Eejoins his Brothers at Philadel- 
phia. — Liberally entertained by the American President, Wash- 
ington. — The Due de Montpensier's Letter to his Sister. — Disap- 
pointment of the Exiles in the Hope of joining their Mother in 
Spain. — False Alarm. — Accident. — Kindness of the Duke of 
Kent. — Arrival in England. — George III. — Settlement at Twick- 
enham. — Introduced to the Comte d'Artois, and Reconciliation 
with Louis XVIII. — Letter from the Due d'Orleans to the Bishop 
of Llandaff. — Death of the Due de Montpensier, and of the Comte 
de Beaujolais. 

Having determined to leave Switzerland, the next object of 
the Due d'Orleans was to visit America, in pursuance of 
which he proceeded to Hamburgh as a suitable point for 
embarkation. There, however, his expectation of funds 
failed him. Unable to endure a life of inactivity, he once 
more started as a wanderer with the view of visiting the 
countries of northern Europe. Obtaining a letter of credit, 
to a limited extent, on a banker at Copenhagen, that gen- 
tleman procured passports for him from the Danish govern- 
ment, by which, as a Swiss traveller, under the assumed 
name of Miiller, he was enabled to proceed in safety; 
taking with him two companions, his tried friend Count 
Montjoie, and his faithful !^udoin, who had already shared 
the sorrows and sufferings of exile with his noble master. 
Thus accompanied, he travelled through Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, noticing every thing worthy of curiosity in tfi^ 
way — journeyed with Lapland guides over the mountains — 
and reached the North Cape in the month of August, 1795. 
Connected with these wanderings two little incidents, 
favourably illustrative of the character of Louis Philippe, 
are here deserving of record. Some years ago, as related 
by the Rev. G. N. Wright, in his " Life and Times" of the 
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Ex-King, a French frigate was despatched on a scientific 
voyage to the Northern seas ; when Louis Philippe, remem- 
bering the warm hearts he had found in the frigid clime of 
Lapland, sent a present of a noble clock to the inhabitants 
of Hamersfeldt, to be set up in the church tower, and sound 
the solemn warnings of time's continual advances over the 
surface of the Frozen Sea. The innocent objects of this 
kind-hearted recollection desired their affectionate regards 
to the great king, who, they affirmed — alluding to the cha- 
racter of the royal gift — ^would never be forgotten by the 
inhabitants of the icy world, imtil " Time should be no 
more." 

The other incident referred to is more recent. In the 
month of June, 1844, the following paragraph, relative to 
the visit of Louis Philippe to Hamersfeldt, appeared in the 
Voss Gazette, a Swedish newspaper: — "On the 2nd, vice-con- 
sul Burk celebrated the 82nd anniversary of his birth-day. 
On the same day he received a letter from the king of tne 
French, written with his own hand, accompanying a gold 
medal, bearing on one side the profile of his majesty, and 
on the other the following inscription: — 'Given by King 
Louis Philippe to M. C. Burk, as a memorial of the hospi- 
tality received at Hamersfeldt, in August, 1795.' The 
letter, which was dated at Neuilly, June 6th, is in these 
terms : — * It is always agreeable to me to find that the tra- 
veller Miiller has not been forgotten in a country which he 
visited in simple guise, and unknown ; and I always recall 
with pleasure this journey to my mind. Among my recol- 
lections, I give the first place to the hospitality so frankly 
and cordially granted me, a stranger, throughout Norway, 
and particularly in Norland and Finmark : and at this mo- 
ment, when a lapse of forty-nine years since I made this 
journey into Norway has left me but few of my old hosts 
remaining, it is gratifying to me to be able to express to 
all in your person what grateful feelings I still entertain.'" 

Having remained a short time at the North Cape, at 
eighteen de^ees from the Pole, Louis Philippe returned 
through Lapland to Tomeo, at the extremity of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Prom Tomeo he went to Abo, and crossed Fin- 
land; but, apprehensive of hostility on the part of the 
Empress Catherine, whose hatred of the French was well 
known, he did not enter Russia, but made his way back to 
Hamburgh, through Sweden. 
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Haying sent his sister, the Princess Adelaide, in safety to 
their mother, the Duchesse d'Orleans, in Spain, I^uis 
Philippe again determined to proceed to the United States 
of America. This, indeed, was in compliance with the 
wishes of his mother — with the view of obtaining the libera- 
tion of his brothers— ^nd in the hope of contributing to the 
peace and security of his country. The Directory, jealous 
of the Prince, had promised to release the Due de Mont- 
pensier and the Oomte de Beaujolais, on this condition. In 
answer, therefore, to a letter from the Duchesse on the sub- 
ject, he thus wrote : — 

*• When my dearest mother shall have received this letter, 
her orders wul have been executed — I shall already have de- 
parted for America. I seem to be in a dream when I think 
how soon I shall again embrace my brothers, and be re- 
united to them — I, who formerly imagined that our separa- 
tion was impossible. Think not, however, that in any thing 
I complain of my destiny. Oh, no! I feel too sensibly 
how much more frightful it might really be — I shall not 
even deem it unfortunate, if, after being restored to my 
brothers, I learn that my dear mother is also well and com- 
fortable, and especially if I may indulge the thought o^ 
contributing in any manner to the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of France. For my country I cannot feel any thing 
personal as a sacrifice — and whilst I live, there is none that 
I am not prepared to make for her." 

Accordingly, after a stay of some months at Hamburgh^ 
the Due d'Orleans embarked for Philadelphia, on the 24th 
of September, 1796, on board of the " America," Captain 
Ewing, an American vessel then lying in the Elbe. Kepre- 
senting himself and Baudoin as Danes, he had provided 
Danish passports. After a favourable passage of twenty- 
seven days, he reached his destined port. His brothers, tiie 
Due de Mont pensier and the Oomte de Beaujolais, were less 
forfcunate. By an order from the French government, they 
sailed from Marseilles on the 20 th of September, but, from 
foul weather and various delays, they did not arrive at 
Philadelphia till the month of Februair following. Then, 
however, their sufferings were all repaid by an affectionate 
and joyous meeting. Thus reunited, the three brothers 
vowed never to part a^ain ; and the obligation, so solemnly 
entered into, was faithfullv maintained. They visited to- 
gether all the most remarkable places in the new' world, 
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and were Introduced to, and entertained by, the President, 
General Washington, at Mount Vernon. While there, the 
General prepared for them an itinerary of a journey to the 
western country, and furnished them with letters of intro- 
duction to persons of note upon their route. The itinerary, 
or map, is still preserved. On showing it to a gentleman 
some years ago, Louis Philippe observed, that he possessed 
also an account of the disbursement of every dollar he had 
expended in the United States. At Ganandaigua, the 
country surrounding which was then almost in a state of 
nature, the travellers met Mr. Alexander Baring, now Lord 
Ashburton, whom Louis Philippe had known in Philadel- 
phia. After their return to that city, the Due de Montpen- 
sier wrote a letter to his sister. Mademoiselle d'Orleans, the 
subjoined extract from which (dated on the 14th of August, 
1797) will give the reader an idea of the nature of the tour 
performed : — 

" I hope you received the letter which we wrote to you 
from Pittsburg two months since. We were then in the 
midst of a great journey, that we finished fifteen days ago. 
It took us four months. We travelled during that time a 
thousand leagues, and always upon the same horses, except 
the last hundred leagues, which we performed partly by 
water, partly on foot, partly upon hired horses, and partly 
by the stage or public conveyance. We have seen many 
Indians, and we remained geveral days in their country. 
They received us with great kindness, and our national 
character contributed not a little to this good reception, for 
they love the French. After them we found the Falls of 
l^iagara, which as I wrote to you from Pittsburg we were 
about to visit, the most interesting object upon our journey. 
It is the most surprising and majestic spectacle I have ever 
seen. It is a hundred and thirty-seven (French) feet high ; 
and the volume of water is immense, since it is the whole 
river St. Lawrence which precipitates itself at this place. 
I have taken a sketch of it, and I intend to paint a picture 
in water colours from it, which my dear sister will certainly 
see at our beloved mother's ; but it is not yet commenced, 
and will take me much time, for truly it is no small work. 
To give you an idea of the agreeable manner in which they 
travel in this country, I will tell you, that we passed four- 
teen nights in the woods, devoured by all kinds of insects, 
after being wet to the skin, without being able to dry our- 
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selves ; and eating pork, and sometimes a little salt beef, 
and maize bread. 

During the second sojourn of the Due d'Orleans and his 
brothers at Philadelphia, the yellow fever broke out in that 
city. From a deficiency of funds, they were unable to seek 
safety in flight. In the month of September, however, 
they received a most opportune remittance from their 
mother. They in consequence took another excursion, 
which led them to the eastern part of the United States. 
While at New York, they heard that a new law had decreed 
the expulsion of all the members of the Bourbon family 
hitherto remaining in France. It was now the object of 
the brothers to join their mother in Spain. From the war, 
however, between England and that country, serious obsta- 
cles presented themselves to the accomplishment of their 
wish. To avoid the French cruisers upon the coast, they 
determined to repair to New Orleans, and there to seek 
a conveyance to the Havannah,with the view of proceeding 
thence to the mother country. They set out, therefore, for 
Pittsburg on the 10th of December, 1797, and reached New 
Orleans in safety on the 17th of February following. 

After the lapse of several anxious weeks, awaiting the 
arrival of a Spanish corvette from the Havannah, they em- 
barked on board an American vessel for that port. Upon 
their passage, they were boarded by an English frigate 
under French colours. Until the true character of the 
frigate was ascertained, the brothers were apprehensive 
that they might be recognised and conveyed to France ; 
but, when it was discovered, on one side, that the frigate 
was English, and on the other that the young passengers 
were the princes of the House of Orleans, confidence was 
restored, and the captain hastened to receive them on board 
his ship, where he treated them with the consideration due 
to their rank, and conducted them to the Havannah. On 
passing from one ship to the other, however, an accident 
which might have proved serious occurred to the Due 
d'Orleans. "The deck of the English frigate being con- 
siderably above the level of the American, a rope was 
lowered, to enable the princes to ascend her side ; but, 
being awkwardly managed, Louis PhiUppe missed his hold 
and fell into the sea. However, beyond the inconvenience 
of a wetting, he sustained no injury ; for, being an expert 
swimmer — an art acquired in an early stage of his edu- 
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cation — lie swam round to the stem of the frigate, where a 
boat was lowered to assist him, and was received on board 
with the greatest kindness." 

From uie Havannah the Due d'Orleans wrote, through 
the Spanish consul, to his relation, the King of Spain, 
requesting permission to visit his mother. To his letter no 
answer was reoeived, although the brothers waited eighteen 
months in the anxious hope of its arrival. At length 
they sailed to the Isle of rrovidence, and thence, in an 
English vessel, to Halifax, where the Duke of Kent was at 
that time governor. From his Royal Highness they expe- 
rienced every kind and generous attention ; and, availing 
themselves of his invitation to fix their residence in Eng- 
land, they proceeded to New York, whence they embarked 
in a packet-boat for the hospitable shore, and arrived at 
Falmouth in the first week of February, 1800. 

Nothiug could surpass the condescension and kindness of 
His Majesty George the Third to the exiled princes. The 
Due d'Orleans was now initiated in the fashionable life of 
London ; and no grand entertainment was considered com- 
plete unless the th^ee princes were present. 

Louis Philippe's first residence at Twickenham was in a 
house belongmg to Mr. Gosling ; his last, in the mansion of 
Sir George Pocock, having a noble park, extensive gardens, 
^c. The establishment of the Due d'Orleans consisted, in 
the latter instance, of twenty persons, and his carriages and 
horses were very numerous. 

After a few months passed in England, the Due d'Orleans 
obtained, from the British Government, a free passage to 
Minorca in a vessel of war. From that port it was his 
hope to be able to pass over into Spain. Adverse circum- 
stances of the war, however, combined to prevent its con- 
summation. From Minorca, the brothers proceeded in a 
Neapolitan corvette to the bay of Barcelona ; but, refused 
permission to land, they were obliged to return to this 
country. 

Resuming their retreat at Twickenham, they were joined 
there by the Chevalier de Broval, who had been one of the 
literary members of their juvenile court, from the very com- 
mencement of their education. 

It appears to have been about this time that the Due 
d'Orleans and his brothers were introduced to the Comte 
d'Artois (afterwards Charles X), by whose influence they 
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were reconciled to Louis the XYIIIth, who afforded them all 
the notice which his position at that time warranted. 

Though in retirement, the Princes did not pass their 
time idly. Acquainted with numbers of the nobility, gen- 
try, and public functionaries of the kingdom, they travelled 
through the greater part of England and Scotland, and per- 
fected themselves in their knowledge of the language, man- 
ners, and history of the people. Respecting this country, 
Louis Philippe^s feelings were thus expressed in a letter 
addressed to the then Bishop of Llandaff, and bearing the 
date of Twickenham, July, 1804 : — " I quitted my native 
land so early that I have hardly the habits of a Frenchman, 
and I can say with truth that I am attached to England, 
not only by gratitude, but also by taste and inclination. 
In the sincerity of my heart do I pray that I may never 
leave this hospitable soil. But it is not from in(&vidual 
feeling only that I take so much interest in the success of 
England — ^it is also as a man. The safety of Europe^ of the 
world itself, the happiness and independence of the human 
race, depend upon the safety and independence oj England^ 

But domestic calamity was impending. The inferior 
health of the Due de Montpensier preyed heavily on the 
affection of his brothers. With a naturally delicate con- 
stitution, impaired by a long and cruel imprisonment in 
France, he had, ever since his first arrival in England, ex- 
perienced a gradual declension of bodily strength. The 
waters of Clifton, and the first medical advice of the day, 
were resorted to, but in vain. On the 18th of May, 1807, at 
the early age of 31, the Due de Montpensier died at Twick- 
enham of a pulmonary affection. 

By the directions oi his royal relative, the Comte d'Artois, 
the remains of the deceased were removed to London. 
After lying in state in the French Roman Catholic Chapel, 
in King Street, Portman Square, and receiving all due 
honours, they were, on the following day, conveyed in 
solemn funeral procession to Westminster Abbey. "The 
procession was led by mutes, bearing a lofty plume of white 
feathers, and immediately preceding a mourning coach, 
drawn by six horses, carrying an urn in which the heart of 
the deceased was enclosed, and a sarcophagus, covered with 
crimson velvet and studded with silver-headed nails, con- 
taining the embalmed entrails. The hearse followed, but 
was itself preceded also by a herald on horseback, bearing 
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a ducal coronet on a velvet cushion. Seven mourning 
coaches succeeded, four of which were drawn by six horses 
each, the remainder by four, conveying the Due de Bour- 
bon, uncle to the deceased Prince, as chief mourner, and 
several of the French noblesse then living in exile in Eng- 
land. The private carriage of the deceased was followed 
by that of his uncle, each drawn by six horses ; after these 
were seen the state ecniipages of their Royal Highnesses the 
Dukes of Sussex and York, and immediately behind them, 
the state carriage of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King George the IVth." The body of 
the Prince was consigned to its honoured tomb, in the aisle 
of the more ancient part of the Abbey, near the great 
entrance of Henry the Vllth's Chapel. Until the year 
1829, when the Due d'Orleans revisited England, and 
caused a monument to be erected to the memory of his be- 
loved and lamented brother, the spot was marked only by a 
plain marble slab. 

The Comte de Beaujolais, already suffering under symp- 
toms of the same dreadful malady that had carried off ms 
brother, was advised to seek a milder climate, and Malta 
was indicated as a favourable spot. To this the poor invalid 
was extremely averse. " I feel, said he to Louis Philippe, 
"that my life is soon to terminate, as Montpensier's did. 
What is the use of going so far to seek a grave, and lose 
the consolation of dying in this retreat, where we have at 
last found repose 1 Rather let us remain in this hospitable 
land ; here, at least, I shall be permitted to die in a bro- 
ther's arms, and share a brother's tomb." 

But this was not to be ; the Oomte at length yielded to 
persuasion; a day was fixed for their embarkation; and, 
early in the year 1808, the brothers arrived at Valetta, in 
Malta. There, it had been concerted, their sister Adelaide 
should meet them ; but, alas ! all was in vain : a few short 
weeks after . their arrival, the young prince perished, and 
the survivors were left to mourn. His remains were con- 
signed to the earth in the church of St. John, at Yaletta. 
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PERIOD IV. 

EMBRACING THE TRAVELS A^^) RESIDENCfE OP THE DXTC ©'OR- 
LEANS IN ITALY, WITH HIS MARRIAGE AND RETURN TO 
PRANCE, TO THE DEPARTURE OP LOUIS THE XVIIITH PROM 
PARIS, ON THE ARRIVAL OP BUONAPARTE PROM ELBA, IN 
1815. 



The Dae d*Orleans visits the Court of Palermo. — Goes upon an Un- 
successful Expedition to Spain. — Lord Gollingwood.---Oomei to 
England in the ''Thunderer" Man-of-War. — Meets his Sister at 
Portsmouth, and proceeds with her to Malta. — Returns to Pa- 
lermo, and marries a Daughter of Ferdinand IV., King of Sidly. — 
Arrival of his Mother at Palermo. — Embarks in another Unsuc- 
cessful Expedition to Spain. — Birth of his First Child. — Accidental 
Death of his Eldest Son. — Insurrection in Sicily. — Louis Philippe 
in Retirement. — His Offspring. — Fall of Buonaparte^ and Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. — Louis Philippe in Paris. — Presented to the 
King. — Interview with Madame de Genlis. — Buonaparte's Escape 
from Elba. — Louis Philippe takes the Command of the Army of 
the North. — Breaks up his Establishment, and sends his Family to 
England. — Retreat of Louis XYIII. — Louis Philippe again in 
England. 

Almost heart-broken by the loss of his brothers, the exiled 
state of his mother and sister, and his own separation from 
the surviving members of his family, the Due d^Orleans 
endeavoured to find relief from the wear and tear of mental 
pressure by change of scene. He passed from Malta to 
Messina, where, in answer to a letter which, during the last 
illness of the Oomte de Beaujolais, he had written to King 
Ferdinand, of Sicily, he received a most kind and affiec- 
tionate invitation to repair to Palermo, and share with him 
the hospitality of its ancient palace. Of this invitation he 
promptly availed himself. At Palermo, he found Prince 
Leopold, the second son of his Sicilian Majesty, about to 
depart for Spain, which was then suffering under the in- 
vading army of Buonaparte. This was one of the projects 
of the spirited Queen Carolina. The Due d'Orleans, though 
adhering to his resolution not to fight against France, 
offered to aid with his experience and counsel the Sicilian 
adventurer. Nor did the British ambassador at Palermo 
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oppose the intended expedition. On the contrary, he 
almost immediately obtained for Prince Leopold, the Due 
d'Orleans, and their suite, a free passage to Gibraltar, in the 
"Thunderer" man-of-war. Lord Collingwood, however, 
who was then in the naval command off Gibraltar, took a 
widely different view of the scheme. " I have another great 
puzzle come to me," says his Lordship in one of his letters ; 
" the Queen of Sicily has sent her son to Gibraltar, to pro- 
pose himself to be regent of Spain. It appears to me to 
be extreme want of knowledge of the state of Spain. If it 
had not been a queen that did it, I should have called 
it folly ; but as Sidi Mahomet Slowey, when teUing me in 
his letter what the Emperor had determined to do, says, 
' You know emperors and kings are a great deal wiser than 
other people,' I suppose the rule applies to queens. The 
Puke of Orleans came down with lum, and on the 13th of 
August [1808] I discussed the subject fully with his High- 
ness, much to his satisfaction ; and he went off to England 
with a light heart." In fact, the Due d'Orleans became 
perfectly satisfiedj that, in the then state of affairs in Spain, 
there neither existed a power to which Prince Leopold 
could address himself, nor which oould, with any advantage 
to the future settlement of the government, address the 
Prince; and, in consequence, Louis Philippe immediately 
proceeded to England in the " Thunderer to confer with 
the government of that country on the sul^ect. He arrived 
in the month of Sept^ber. 

After a time, the English minister assented to the urgent 
request of the Due d'Orleans, and granted him a passage to 
the Mediterranean in a frigate. The grant, however, was 
conditional — that he was not to land on the Spanish terri- 
tory, but proceed to Malta, and there disembark. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Portsmouth, where he had the hap- 
piness of meeting his sister, the Princess Adelaide. That 
lady had been sent in quest of him by the Duchesse, their 
mother, to Malta ; and, not finding him there, she had pro- 
ceeded to Gibraltar, and thence to England. The brother 
and sister left Portsmouth together, in the frigate just men- 
tioned; and, after a successful passage, they arrived at 
Yaletta in the month of February, 1809. 

That year was destined to constitute an interesting and 
important epoch in the life of the Due d'Orleans. 

As soon as possible after his arrival at Yaletta, Louis 
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Philippe wrote to his mother, expressing the affeddoiuite 
attachment of her children, and their ardent desire to be 
united to her again. By the bombardment of Figuieras, 
by the French, in June, 1808, the I>uches8e had been driven 
from that town, and compelled to take refuse with the 
loyal Spaniards. Louis Philippe entrusted his letter to the 
Oheyaher de Broval ; but, notwithstanding the intelligence 
and activity of that faithful agent, it was long before a suc- 
cessful issue was achieved. 

During his first sojourn at the Court of Palermo, Louis 
Philippe had conceived a passion for the Princess Maria 
Ameba, second daughter of Ferdinand the lYth, and a 
mutual attachment was ere long the result. It is evident 
that the intriguine and ambitious character of the Queen 
was not indisposed to render available the services, whe- 
ther diplomatic or military, of the young Prince. Yet, he 
was an exile, and the fortunes of his House were clouded. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, he gained favour in 
the eyes of the mother as well as of the daughter. During 
his absence, however, and consequent upon the frustration 
of the Queen's project against Spain, tier Majesty lent a 
credulous ear to the tongue of slander. Resolved to face 
his calumniators, he returned, and by his presence put 
them to flight, and was speedily restored to the royal 
favour. " Their Majesties," wrote the Due d'Orleans to his 
mother, *' urged some objections to the marriaee of a Prin- 
cess of their House with a wandering exile like myself; 
upon which I stated that I should apply to you, and induce 
you to advocate my cause. *Ah!' replied the Queen, 'if 
you can obtain the advocacy of that angel, it will indeed 
be impossible to refuse you any thing.' 1 should like, dear 
mother," continued Louis Philippe, " to be able to give you 
a faithful portrait of the princess, who was destined to be 
my bride, even before her birth ; but I feel that I could 
make but an indifferent and very unworthy sketch. She 
possesses many amiable and elevated qualities, which I 
shall take the liberty of summing up in one brief sentence, 
by assuring you that — she teems tooea perfect modd of my 
fiwtherr 

With reference to the destiny alluded to above, it may be 
mentioned that, whilst Louis Philippe was yet a child, an 
aUiance had been proposed, in the French royal family, 
between him and a princess of the kingdom of the Two 
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Sicilies ; an alliance which Louis the XY Ith gave his pro- 
mise to promote. 

Louis Philippe's letter, seconded by an equally kind, 
respectful, and affectionate appeal from Mademoiselle d'Or- 
leans, did not fail to gain the cordial consent of the 
]>uchesse, accompanied by the cheenug assurance that, at 
the Tery earliest opportunity, she would set out for Pa- 
lermo. To the imiyersal joy of the family, she arrived 
there, in an English frigate, on the 15th of October, 1809. 
Within a month after tiie date of her arrival, she had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the execution of the marriage 
contract; and, on the 25th of November following she 
enjoyed the yet more exalted gratification of seeing the 
illustrious pair receive the nuptial benediction in the mag- 
nificent old Norman chapel of the royal palace. 

The marriage of the Due d'Orleans increased the respect, 
and added to the weight and consequence which he had 
previously enjoyed in the different courts of Europe. At 
that time Spain was a prey to all the horrors of intestine 
war. In May, 1810, the Regency at Cadiz sent a frigate to 
Sicily, with a request that the Prince would accept a mili- 
tary command in Catalonia. He accordingly proceeded to 
Tarragona, where he was received with almost regal 
honours, ^^Let the brave Due d'Orleans," exclaimed Qie 
people — " let the hero of Yalmi and Gremmappes lead us to 
victory in the cause of liberty 1 " The Junta, however, 
were timid, and he was not intrusted with any command. 
At Cadiz, he found the governing party split into fac- 
tions ; and, in consequence of their proposition not being 
accomplished, he found himself reluctantly compelled to 
return to Palermo. On his arrival there on the 10th of 
October, he had the happiness to leani that his Duchesse 
had given birth to a son on the 3d of the preceding month. 
This was the Prince Ferdinand Louis Philippe, who on his 
father's accession to the throne of France, assumed the title 
of the Due d'Orleans, and who, to the enduring grief of his 
parents, was killed in leaping from his carriage on the 13th 
of July, 1842. This promising young prince, who was 
held in universal estimation, had married a Princess of the 
House of Mecklenburg Schwerin, by whom he left two sons, 
the eldest of whom, the Comte de Paris, bom on the 24th of 
August, 1838, was, until the recent revolution, heir appa* 
rent to the French crown. 
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From the momeDt of his return to Palermo, Louis 
Philippe found himself destined to witness the errorB of the 
reigning dynasty of Sicily without being able to remedy 
them or to arrest their progress. At length, early in 1811, 
the despotic oppression of the Court reached its clunax, and 
a serious insurrection of the people occurred. Finding all 
his remonstrances and efforts to effect a better order of 
things unavailing, Louis Philippe and his wife, with their 
infant son, retired from the scene of strife, and, for between 
three and four years, lived in a state of seclusion. 

Within that period, his ^Etmily was increased by the birth 
of two Princesses. To prevent future interruption of the 
narrative, it may be as well to record here the successive 
births of Louis Philippe's offspring. 1. Ferdinand Philippe 
Louis Charles Henri Joseph, already mentioned, bom Sep- 
tember 3, 1810 ; married. May 20, 1837, Helena Louisa EUm- 
beth, daughter of the late Frederic Louis, Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin; died July 13, 1842; 2. 
Louisa Maria Theresa Charlotte Isabella, bom April 3, 1812 ; 
married, August 9, 1832, to Leopold I., King of the Belgians ; 
3. Maria Christiana Caroline, bom April 12, 1813 ; 4. Louis 
Charles Philippe Raphael, Due de Nemours, bom October 5, 
1814; married, April 27, 1840, the Princess Victoria Augusta 
Antoinette, daughter of Ferdinand, Duke of Saxe Oobourg 
and Gotha, and first cousin of Prince Albert, consort of 
Queen Victoria; 5. Maria Clementina Caroline Leopoldina 
Clotilda, bom June 3, 1817; married, April 28, 1843, to 
Augustus, Prince of Saxe Cobourg and Cfotha ; 6. Francis 
Ferdinand Philippe Louis Maria, ftince de Joinville, bom 
October 14, 1818; married. May 1, 1843, Donna Frances 
Caroline Jane Charlotte Leopoldina Romaine Xaviera da 
Paula Micaela Gabriela Gonzagua^ daughter of the late 
Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil; 7. Charles, Due de Penthi^vre, 
bom July 1, 1820, deceased; 8. Henri Eugene Philippe 
Louis, Due d'Aumale, bom January 6, 1822 ; married, No- 
vember 25, 1844, Maria Caroline, Princess of Salerno, 
daughter of Joseph, Prince of Salerno, in Sicily ; 9. Antoine 
Maria Philippe Louis, Due de Montpensier, bom July 31, 
1824, married, in 1847, the Infknta Maria Louisa Ferdinanda, 
daughter of the late Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, and 
sister of Maria Isabella II., the reigning Queen of that 
country. 

With the exception of the lamented young Due d'Orleans, 
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and one other son (Charles) who was bom at Twickenham^ 
and to whom the late Queen Charlotte and the Prince 
Regent, afterwards George the lYth, stood sponsors, the 
aboye-named offsfHring of Louis Philippe are all Hying. 

Louis Philippe was still in retirement, when on the 
23rd of April, 1814, an English ship arriyed at Palermo 
with inteUigence of the fall of Buonaparte and the restora- 
Jiqfi of the House of Bourbon. Next day he accepted the 
V- '.(^bKging offer of the English goyemment to conyey him to 
France in a ship of war. He accordingly set out alone, and 
entered Paris on the 18th of the following month. His 
first yisit was to the Palais Royal — the home of his fathers. 
" As he approached the grand staircase," says Mr. Wright, 
*' recollections of his boyhood, the lustre of his ancient race, 
the agonies of mind he had endured since he last beheld 
that spot, and gratitude to that Proyidence which had 
spared him amidst such universal ruin, completely oyer- 
whelmed him, and, falling prostrate on the tesselated pave- 
ment, he imprinted a thousand kisses on the cold white 
marble, while tears gushing from his eyes indicated, while 
they relieved, the emotions with which he. contended." 
Next day, he was presented to His Majesty Louis the 
XVIIIth at the Tiuleries, in his Sicilian costume, not 
choosing to await the efforts of a French tailor, lest the 
King might suspect him of not having been sufficiently 
diligent in making his appearance amongst the royal family. 
As the Due d'Orleans approached the throne His Majesty 
descended, and advancing towards him, said — ^^ Your High- 
ness was a Lieutenant-Oeneral in the service of your country 
twenty-five years ago, and you are still the same." It ap- 
peared that the King had appointed him to this rank three 
days before his arrival. " Sire," replied the Prince, " I shall 
henceforth present myself before your Majesty in the uni- 
form of my regiment." 

Louis Philippe immediately commenced the restoration of 
the Palais Royal, and obtained leave for the return of his 
family to France. Early in July, he sailed in a French 
ship of the line for Palermo, and again speedily appeared 
in nis native land, with his family and suite. 

Aware of the imbecility of Louis the XVIIIth, and of the 
artifices of M. de Talleyrand, who, notwithstanding his con- 
duct on certain subsequent occasions, never seems to have 
been cordially well disposed towards the House of Orleans, 
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Louis Philippe observed the utmost caution in all his pub- 
lic movements. 

Thb season of restoration and happiness must not be 
allowed to pass away without another mention of the vene- 
rable Madame de Genlis, who lived to hail^ with heartfelt 
joy, the return of Louis Philippe and his sister. " This 
revolution," observes Madame, in her Memoirs, " procured 
me the inexpressible happiness of once more seeing my 
pupils, Mademoiselle and the Due d'Orleans. In our first 
mterviews, they both displayed to me all the affection, all 
the emotion and delight that I myself experienced. Alas! 
how deeply I felt at this meeting the absence of three 
deservedly beloved pupils, the Due de Montpensier, and his 
brother the Oomte de Beaujolais, who both died in exile, and 
my dear and unfortunate nephew, Caesar Du Crest. This 
interview, which was so deeply affecting to my feelings, had 
lasted half an hour, when the Due d'Orleans left us, saying 
that he was going to bring the Duchesse. In a few mo- 
ments, he came back, leading her by the hand. The 
Princess advanced, did me the honour to embrace me, and 
said That she had long been desirous of knowing me ; add-^ 
ing, * for there are two things I passionately love, your 
pupils and your works.* It was impossible to express in a 
more able or graceful manner, with a single phrase, the due 
feelings of a wife and a sister, and at the same time display 
so much kindness for me." 

But these halcyon days were not to continue : the politic 
cal horizon, of Europe was again overcast. Buonaparte, 
having effected his escape from Elba, landed at Cannes on 
the 5th of March, 1815, and excited universal constemar 
tioD. In a state of the utmost alarm, Louis the XYIIIth 
suddenly sent for the Due d'Orleans. Whether his object 
were to ascertain the true sentiments of the Prince, or to 
employ his military talent in defence of the country, is not 
certain. " Sire !" exclaimed Louis Philippe, " I am prepared 
to share both your bad and good fortune : although one of 
your royal race, I am your subject, servant, and soldier ; do 
with me as your Maiesty pleases, for the honour and the 
peace of the country. ' 

This j^nk and generous tender of service was promptly 
accepted. By command of the Kine, and with the rank of 
Colonel-General of Hussars, with which he had some time 
before been honoured, Louis Philippe left Paris, and repaired 
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to Lyons on ibe 7th of March, to act in concert Tfith Mon- 
sieur ; but. all hope of resistance proving yain, he returned 
on the 12tn. His first step, on his return, was to break up 
his establishment, and send off his Duchesse and her chil- 
dren, by the safest and most expeditious route, to England. 

The King yet remained in Paris, and on the 16th of the 
month, a royal session was held, to which he conveyed the 
Due d'Orleans in his own carriage, and evinced the most 
affectionate cordiality towards him in the presence of that 
august assembly. On the evening of the same day, Louis 
Philippe again left Paris to take the command of the army 
of the North. Associated with Marshal Mortier, Due de 
Treviso, he made every possible effort to insure the fidelity 
of the troops ; but, such was the uncontrollable force of cir- 
cumstance, he was compelled to quit Lisle on the 24th of 
March, some hours after the King. 

Travelling rapidly through the Belgic provinces and 
Holland, he now hastened to rejoin his family, whose land- 
ing in Eiigland had already been effected. 
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FBOM THE BBTUBN OF LOUIS THE XYUITH, AFTER THE 
" HUHDBBD DAYS," TO THE ELEVATION OF THE DVO 
n'OBLEANS TO THE THBONE OF FRANCE, IN 1830. 



Louis Philippe in Retirement — Increase of Popularity. — Death of 
Louis the XVIIIth.— Talleyrand's Opinion of Louisthe XVIIIth, 
and of Charles the Xth. — Grand FSte at the Palais Eoyal. — A 
Moral or Political Volcano. — Unconstitutional Proceedings of 
Charles the Xth. — Bevolntion of 1830. — Numbers of Killed and 
Wounded. — The Due d'Orleans proclaimed Lieutenant-General of 
F^rance. — Conduct of Talleyrand, with Respect to Louis Philippe. 
— Hesitation of the Due d'Orleans. — Flight of Charles the Xth 
from St. Cloud. — Tact of Madame Adekude. — Agitated State of 
Paris. — Louis Philippe consents to accept the Crown. — Consequent 
Proceedings. — ^Accession of Louis Philippe the 1st, King of the 
French. 

On the return of Louis the XVIIIth, after the " Hundred 
Days," Louis Philippe also returned to Paris. His recep- 
tion by the King, howeyer, was marked by coolness. It is 
clear, indeed, that the King^ entertained a rooted jealousy 
respecting the House of (Cleans. And that jealousy was 
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heightened hy the boundless enthusiasm with which Louis 
Philippe was received in the Chamber of Peers, and also by 
a large portion of the Deputies and the people. The estates 
of the l5uc d'Orleans, which had been placed under seques- 
tration during the " Hundred Days," were now restored to 
their owner. The King, however, having declined his as- 
sistance in consolidating a government, Louis Philippe 
again crossed the EngUsh Channel, and proceeded to 
Twickenham for the purpose of conducting his family back 
to their country. Returning to Paris, in September, 1815, 
he was present at the Session ; but, as the '^ liberality " of 
the sentiments and opinions which he expressed was little 
in accordance with the views of the administration of the 
day, he and his family again passed over into England, 
where they remained till 1817. He then resumed his posi- 
tion in France, but was not again summoned to the Cham? 
her of Peers. 

During the reign of Louis the XVIIIth, the Due d'Or- 
leans, without taking any public part in politics, enjoyed 
his immense wealth — greater, it is believed, than that of 
any <flher noble in Europe — on his paternal estates, or in 
the capital, surrounded by his family. Yet was he not idle. 
He continued to cultivate the arts and sciences that he had 
found beneficial in adversity — to superintend tbe education 
of his children, on principles and plans which he had proved 
of inestimable value — and, in a spirit of philanthropy and 
benevolence worthy of his fortune, to dinuse comfort and 
happiness around, l^oi long before his departure £rom 
England, he publicly and emphatically declared, that he 
should anxiously inculcate into the minds of his children 
the purest principles of the British constitution. 

It might have been better for Louis Philippe and his 
family, and for France also, had his subsequent practice 
been in unison with his avowed theory. 

But, although the Due d'Orleans took no part in public 
affairs, and seldom appeared at Court, Louis the Xv Illth 
is represented as in a state of incessant alarm on account 
of his growing popularity. " I perceive," said the King, 
upon one occasion, ^^ that although Louis Philippe does not 
stir, he advances. How must I manage to prevent a man 
from walking, who appears as if he did not make a step ? 
It is a problem which remains for me to solve, and I should 
be glad not to leave it for the solution of my successors." 
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Time passed on till the month of September, 1824, when 
the remains of the imbecile King were consigned to the 
lesting-place of his ancestors. Of this monarch, Talleyrand 
expressed a bitterly epigrammatic character. '^ Louis Dix- 
hmt,'* said he, " was tiie veriest liar that ever trod the 
earth. His love of falsehood was so great, that those ad- 
mitted to his intimacy had grown to dread the expression 
from his lips of any kindness, feeling sure that aisgrace 
was niffh. Ue was the greatest hater I ever met with ; cold 
and calculating in his vengeance, and meanly taunting in 
its gratification." Though opposed to the policy of his 
successor, Charles the Xth, Talleyrand estimated him far 
above his brother Louis, whom he accused of ^^ having had 
no friends— only favourites,'' and who in his whole life 
never had the heart to grant a pardon to a single criminal. 
" The one," said he, " was a better king, the other a far 
better man." 

At the commencement of his reign Charles the Xth 
evinced some kindness towards the Due d'Orleans ; but it 
was not until the last day of May, 1830, just before the re- 
volution which placed Louis Philippe on the thr<ftie of 
France, that His Majesty first visited the Palais Royal in 
regal state ; an event from which the Parisian public au- 
gured hiwpier results than were realized. A ball and fete 
given by the Due d*Orleans on this occasion were of the most 
splendid character. '' There were amphitheatres of flowers," 
observes Mr. Wright, in his '' Life and Times of Louis Phi- 
lippe " — *^ those immense colonnades, those lengthened ter- 
races of the Palais Royal were filled with orange trees, those 
interminable roofs of glass, sparkling with as many thousand 
l^its, presented, in the midst of one of the loveliest spring- 
tide niffhts, a scene as gorgeous, and splendid, as the en- 
chanter s psilace in the miry tales, or the princes' palaces in 
oriental fables." In the course of the evening, a memorable 
incident occurred. As the princely host was receiving the 
congratulations of his guests, M. Salvandy observed — *^ It is 
quite a Neapolitan /i^j^, your Highness, for we dance upon a 
volcano." "That there is a volcano here," replied the 
Prince. *' 1 believe as firmly as you do, but I know that at 
least tne fault is not mine. I shall not have any occasion 
hereafter to reproach myself for not having endeavoured 
to open the King^s eyes ; but, what could be expected when 
nothing is listened to ? God knows where all this will end ! 

D 2 
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I cortainly do not foresee what is about to happen. I can- 
not tell where all those, who are producing this state of 
things, will be in six months hence ; but, one thin^ I do 
know, which is where I shall be myself. Under all circom^ 
stances or changes that may occur, I and my family will 
remain in this palace — this is our throne. Whatever may 
be the peril of so doing, I shall not move from my father 8 
home ; I shall never again consent to separate the fate and 
the fortune of myself and children from those of my coun- 
try. This is my fixed, unchangeable determination. Even 
recently, at Rosny, I spoke fully, freely, undisguisedly, 
what were my sentiments about the present alarming 
crisis. 

In fact, the government of Charles the Xth — the admi- 
nistration of the Due de Polignac — ^had long been exceed- 
ingly unpopular, as savouring too strongly of the old re- 
gime. The Chamber of Deputies had been unconstitution- 
ally dissolved. The public mind was thrown into a state of 
violent fermentation. Certain ordonnances, suspending the 
liberty of the press, declaring the new Chamber of Deputies 
dissolved even before it had met, and interfering with the 
rights of election, were issued on the 26th of July. The 
consequence was, that, in three days, one of the most 
astonishing revolutions ever effected was begun and ended 
by an unorganised populace. 

The sacrifice of life, however, was awful. The total num- 
ber of killed and wounded, during the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
days of July, amounted to from 7000 to 8000, as many citi- 
zens of Paris as of the royal army. As the opponents 
fought very close, and in many instances hand to hand, die 
wounds were generally very severe ; and, contrary to the 
usual results of battles, the number of the dead was greater 
than that of the wounded. 

When the ordonnances mentioned above were issued, the 
Due d'Orleans was at Neuilly. On the 29th of the mondi, the 
Marquis de la Fayette accepted the command of the K»- 
tionai Guard ; on the 30th, Charles the Xth, virtually de- 
throned, declared that he had abdicated ; and^ on the Slst 
he left St. Cloud under a military escort. In the interim, 
the Chambers had met, and a provisional government had 
proclaimed the Due d'Orleans Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. 
It now becomes necessary to show the conduj^t of Louis 
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Philippe throughout these proceedings. By many, the re- 
Tolution was considered as the result of a deeply-laid plot, 
^MQceiyed many months before the grand explosion took 
idace. Others were of opinion, that M. de Talleyrand, who 
had played so conspicuous a part in former revolutions, was 
BO staramger to the struggles and intrigues which terminated 
in the downfall of Charles the Xth, and the expulsion of 
Ms dynasty from the soil of France. " Nothing, observes 
one of the interlocutors in a work published only a week or 
two before the outburst of 1848 — " Beminiscences of Prince 
Tiilleyrand " — " nothing was ever more unlike a conspiracy 
than the revolution of 1830 ; or if a conspiracy did exist, 
it was public, general and unanimous ; one in which the 
whole country bore a part, saving only that small portion 
of the community bound by ties of honour and gratitude 
to the elder branch of the House of Bourbon." " But," 
observes the same party, in a succeeding pge of the work 
mentioned, " if the Prince [Talleyrand] did not absolutely 
rash to meet the event of July, it cannot be denied that, 
with his accustomed tact, he knew how to profit by the f aits 
aecomplis, and that, being once certain of the flight of 
Charles X., he pointed out, with the rare sagacity with 
which he was gifted, and which age had rather increased 
than diminished, to his old friend the Duke of Orleans, the 
line of conduct to be pursued in order to avoid, amid the 
stormy tides by which he was beset, seeking to steer his 
course against the will of the people." And — to continue 
the quotation — " It has been to this day a matter of specula- 
tion whether the Duke of Orleans had anticipated being 
called to the throne, or whether it was the force of circum- 
stances which had brought him to it. These are the facts : — 
although the Duke of Orleans had for a long time looked upon 
the event of a change in the dynasty as possible, and was most 
certainly prepared to place the crown upon his own head in 
case of such an event, yet even so late as the 30th of July, 
he hesitated to grasp it, and resisted the arguments and 
persuasions of Thiers. It is a known fact that the Duke 
was concealed in the environs of Neuilly, in fear of a po- 
pular outbreak, when a secret message from M. de Talley- 
rand, which he received on the evening of that day, caused 
liim to decide at length upon re-entering Paris, and pro- 
claiming himself Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom — ^the 
Head of the new Power," 
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Talleyrand, so far from haviDg participated in any pre- 
vious plot relating to the subject, was himself excessively 
alarmed. *' On the second day, the 28th, when the people 
were combating against the King*s troops for the possession 
of the Hotel de Yille, while the air was filled with the old 
and dreaded sounds, the cannon's roar, the tocsin's boom, 
his confidence in the success of the King's power for80<^ 
him at once, and he then pronounced the memorable sen- 
tence which has since become familiar to the readers of 
French literature — ' The cannon which is fired against the 
people cannot but shake the Sovereign's throne ! At the 
moment when the tocsin announced the triumph of the 
people at the Hdtel de Yille, he looked at the clock upon 
the mantel-piece. It was then just upon the stroke of five. 
* A few minutes more,' exclaimed he, ' and Charles X. is no 
longer King of France.' " In fact, Talleyrand appears to 
have been waiting for the event, that he might square his 
own conduct accordingly. 

Early on the ensuing morning, the decisive intelligence 
arrived, that the King had fled from St. Cloud, and was 
proceeding with all expedition to Rambouillet. Kow was 
the moment for action. Talleyrand immediately " de- 
spatched to Neuilly, with all possible speed, a little billet 
written with his own hand. The bearer was a person of 
high courage and great integrity, and he was charged, 
should he fall into danger, or be arrested at the barrier, to 
destroy the billet. He could not in honour read its con- 
tents, but saw that there were but few words traced upon 
the paper. They were addressed to the King's sister, Ma- 
dame Adelaide. This messenger was commissioned to place 
the billet himself in the hands of the Princess, and to tell 
her that the Prince de Talleyrand conjured her to warn the 
Duke of Orleans that not a moment was to be lost — that 
the Duke might reckon upon his aid, and that he must ap- 
pear immediately — that he must come at once to Paris, to 
place himself at the head of the movement, or all would be 
lost without recall. Above all, he was only to take the 
title of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, which Charles 
had conferred upon him before leaving St. Cloud : he im- 

Slored him not to manifest any other intention." '^ Ma- 
ame Adelaide received the message with ill-dissembled joy. 
With woman's astuce, however, she declined giving an an- 
swer in writing, as there were no writing implements in the 
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room, and she dared not ask the servants for them ; being 
aware that the whole house was filled with spies, she knew 
not wh(nn to trust at such a moment. She even took the 
preoaution of returning the paper received from the Prince, 
fearing either to retain or destroy it, lest its traces might 
be discovered. The messenger then took back this verbal 
message : ' That her brother would be most grateful for the 
assistance which Prince Talleyrand thus offered — ^that he 
was for the moment absent from NeuUly — but that she 
would immediately have the Prince's message conveyed to 
him, and would herself use her most earnest endeavour to 
persuade him to go at once to Paris.' The Buke of Orleans 
was, before night, established in the Palais Royal, and, in a 
few hours after his arrival, the walls of the capital were 
covered with placards and proclamations, signed Louis 
Philippe, Lieutenant-General op the Kingdom." 

Much, however, remained to be done. " On the one hand, 
the republican party were howling with rage, to find the 
republic vanishing still further from their embrace — that 
dearly beloved republic, for whose sake they had rushed so 
blindly on the chances of a revolution. On the other, the 
great mass of the citizens remained calm, and indifferent 
to the rise of another Bourbon." " The approaches to the 
Chamber of Deputies, where the famous declaration of the 
7th of August was concocting, were crowded with fierce 
and savage-looking men, calling with bloodthirsty cries for 
the establishment of the Republic, and vociferating horrible 
menaces against those deputies who would dare to set up 
another throne ; above all, to seat upon it another Bourbon. 
A crisis was imminent." 

And what a striking resemblance is there between this 
picture and the proceedings in Paris immediately conse- 
quent on the revolution of 1848 : — 

" The government which was sitting at the Palais Royal 
had the utmost difficulty in restraining the people, by dint 
of intoxicating its self-love and vanity with the praises be- 
stowed with liberal hand each morning in the journals. 
The people were beginning to discover, meanwhile, that the 
victory which they had gained, and for which they were so 
lauded, gave them neither bread for their starving families, 
nor work whereby to earn it ; and they who, after having 
broken the sceptre of royalty, thought to be freed from all 
control, could not support, without shuddering, the restraint 
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which a goyenunent, unsanctioned hj the popular Toiee, 
sought to impose upon them." 

At length — *^ Dreadful rumours of revolt and massacre 
were circulated on all sides, and the familj of the Duke of 
Orleans were not without alarm for the yery life of its chiel 
The moment, then, was come at last — ^the moment to de- 
cide. Charles X. was taking, without resistance, the road 
to a new exile. From that quarter, then, all danger ceased. 
The Deputies, now gathered together in sufficient number 
to deliberate, had come to offer the crown to the Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom. M. de Talleyrand was consulted 
at this crisis, and he it was who caused the fEtint resistance 
of Louis Philippe to cease, and induced him to place upon 
his brow the crown offered by the people, and he it was 
whose opinion decided the King to go at once to the Hotd 
de Ville, there to receive publicly the sceptre of France, 
and to swear allegiance to the Charter." 

Thus far, <juotations have been made from a work of ap- 
parently indisputable authority. 

It was on the 2nd of August that the abdication of 
Charles the Xth was placed in the hands of the Lieutenant- 
General. The abdication, however, was in favour of his 
grandson, the Due de Bordeaux. On the 7th the Chamber 
of Deputies declared the throne vacant; and, on the 8th, 
the Chamber went in a body to the Due d'Orleans, and 
offered him the crown, on terms of a revised charter. On 
this occasion, La Fayette, as Vice-President of the Chamber, 
read the " Declaration of Principles," the " Bill of Bights," 
and the invitations of his country to ascend the throne ; to 
which Louis Philippe, greatly affected, delivered the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

'^I receive with profound emotion the declaration yoa 
now present to me. I regard it as the expression of the 
national will ; and it appears to me to be in conformity 
with the political principles I have all my life professed. 
Impressed with recollections which have always made me 
desire that I might never be destined to ascend the throne 
—exempt from ambition, and accustomed to the peaceful 
life which I led in my family — I cannot conceal the senti- 
ments which agitate my heart in this great juncture ; but 
there is one which predominates over them all ; it is the 
love of my country — I feel what it prescribes to me->and 
also feel that I shall not fail in the performance." 
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Jjom» Philippe embzaoed La Fayette with all the ardour 
of Touthfiil enthufiiasniy amidst reiterated shouts of ^ Vim 
hmr "^ Vive la Seiner 

A deputation of the Peers also jproceeded to the Palais 
Boyid, headed bj the Baron Pafiqiiier, by whom the Lieute- 
nant-^neral was addressed as follows : — 

^The Chamber of Peers are come to present to your 
Royal Highness the Act which is to secure our future 
destiny. You formerly defended in arms our new and in- 
experienced liberties; to-day you are about to consecrate 
th^ by laws and institutions. We have the assurance in 
jour exalted understanding, in your personal feelings, in 
the recollections of your whole life, that in you we shall 
find a Citizen-King. You will respect our securities, which 
are yours also. The noble family that we see around you, 
educated in the love of their country, in justice, in truth, 
will insure to our children the peaceful enjoyment of that 
charter, to the observance of which we are about to swear, 
and the advantages of a government at the same time firm 
and free." 

On the following day — ^the memorable 9th of August, 
1830, the day appointed for the formal acceptance of the 
crown of France by Louis Philippe— the avenues leading 
fr<»n the Palais Eoyal to the Chamber of Deputies were 
crowded from an early hour. At noon the doors were 
opened, and the seats were instantly filled. The rostrum 
had been removed, and in its place was substituted a tem- 
porary alcove overhung by a crimson velvet canopy and 
adorned with the tricoloured flag; respecting which, an 
explanatory word or two here may not be amiss. The flag 
of the Bourbons was white. The republican or tricoloured 
flag, composed of three stripes — ^white, red, and blue — ^is 
understood to be indebted for its rank as a national emblem 
to accidental circumstances. At the French revolution of 
1789, a distinguishing sign was wanted, and the readiest 
which occurred was that of the colours borne by the city of 
Paris, blue and red. This was accordingly adopted ; but to 
conciliate certain influential members of the National 
Quard who were not inimical to the King, white, the ensign 
of the Bourbons, was afterwards added. Thus arose the 
flag which was borne throughout the wars of the revolu- 
tion, but which Louis the XYIIIth did not continue at the 
restoration. 

In front of the estrade or alcove were arranged three 
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settees for the LieutenaDt-Gteneral and his two elder sons, 
de Chartres and de Nemours. A table coyered with yelTOt, 
on which were placed the pen and ink to be employed in 
signing the contract, separated the settee reserved for the 
Due d Orleans from the throne, and typified the interyal 
which yet lay between him and royalty. On another table 
were a crown, a sword of justice, and other emblems of 
sovereignty. 

At two o'clock the Duchesse d'Orleans and her children 
took their seats in the gallery reserved for them. Half an 
hour afterwards, the chaunting of the Marseillaise Hymn 
and the roar of artillery announced the approach of the 
Due d'Orleans. He immediately entered, preceded by four 
Marshals and followed by his two elder sons. They took 
their respective stations, the Prince placing himself on the 
settee in front. The Peers and Deputies remained standing 
and uncovered, until the Lieutenant-Gbneral desired them 
to be seated. The Lieutenant-General then requested M. 
Oasimer P^rier, President of the Chamber of Deputies, to 
read the Declaration of the 7th of August, to the effect 
that the throne was vacant, de facto and aejwe, and that it 
being indispensably needful to provide for the same, the 
Chambers of Deputies and Peers now invited His Royal 
Highness the Due d'Orleans to become King. The Baron 
Pasquier next advanced, and delivered the approval of the 
Peers into the hands of Louis Philippe, who read his accept- 
ance in the following terms : — 

'^ I have read the Declaration of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the confirmation of the Chamber of Peers, with atten- 
tion; I have weiehed and reflected on every expression; 
and I accept, without reservation, the clauses and condi- 
tions which they embrace. I accept the title of King of 
the French, which they confer upon me, and am ready to 
swear to their observance." 

Having pronounced these words, Louis Philippe unco- 
vered his head, took off his glove, advanced a few paces on 
the platform, raised his hands towards Heaven, and, in a 
firm, solemn, and impressive tone of voice, repeated the 
oath of observance, tne whole assembly standing, as fol- 
lows : — 

" In the presence of (lod, I swear to observe faithfully 
the constitutional Charter, with the modifications set forth 
in the Declaration ; to govern only by the laws ; to cause 
impartial justice to be iMministered to every one according 
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to his right ; and to act in ererj respect with the sole yiew 
to the interest, the happiness, and the glory of the French 
people." 

This was received with acclamations of " Vive le Hoi/" 
« Vive Ph^ippe /. / " " Vive la Eeine ! " The Chambers and 
the salleries were turned towards the gallery of the royal 
^unujy, and reiterated shouts of " Vive Ui Reine!" " Vive la 
FamiUe BovaleP'' rose from all parts of the hall, and were as 
joyously echoed by the immense crowd that surrounded the 
palace. 

Louis Philippe^s next act was to proceed to the writing 
table, where he was required by the Commissioners of Jus- 
tice to sign his acceptance of the crown and constitution ; 
after which, the Marshals in waiting presented him with 
the sword and other insignia of justice. These ceremonies 
haying been performed, Louis Philippe ascended the 
throne, and, in his newly-acquired character of regality 
delivered the following address to the Peers and Deputies of 
the Kingdom : — 

^ 1 have now consummated a memorable act, and I feel 
deeply the magnitude of the duties it imposes on me ; yet, 
I am confident that I shall fulfil them. Impressed with 
this conviction, I accept the compact of alliance proposed 
to me. I should have desired never to occupy this throne, 
to which the people's choice has called me; but France, her 
liberties bein^ attacked, saw public order in danger; the 
violation of uie Charter had shaken France to its centre; 
it was necessary to restore the operation of the laws, and it 
became the duty of the Chamber of Deputies to provide for 
that restoration. Gentlemen, you have done so. The wise 
alterfttions you have introduced in that public instrument 
will guarantee public freedom for the future; and France, 
I trust, will become happy at home, and respected abroad, 
while the peace of Europe will be more securely estab- 
Ushed." 

Renewed acclamations succeeded the expression of these 
noble and patriotic sentiments; and, as His Majesty de- 
scended from the throne, the assembly arose simulta- 
neously, and remained standing and uncovered, whilst 
Louis Philippe proceeded slowly towards the principal 
entrance of the Chambers to retire. In returning to his 
paternal home he was greeted with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of delight, attachment, and patriotic devotion. 
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PERIOD VI. 
FROM ix)nis Philippe's accession to the thbone of fkaucs 

IN 1830, to his YISIT to the queen op ENGLAND IN 1844. 



Early Measnres. — Death of Madame de Genlis. — Impeaclmient of, 
and Sentence on, the Ex-Ministers. — Insurrectiong and Changes. — 
The Elective Franchise. — Licentiousness of the Press. — Loais 
Philippe declines the Offer of the Crown of Belgium for one of his 
Sons. — Leopold of Saxe-Cohoiurg made King of Belgium. — Mar- 
lies one of the Daughters of Louis Philippe. — Tour of Inspection, 
— Counter-revolutionary Movements. — Determination and FirnmesB 
of Louis Philippe. — Attempt to assassinate the King. — ^Louis Phi- 
lippe's and Talleyrand's Desire for Peace with England. — Fieschi's 
" Infernal Maclune.'* — Two &rther Attempts at Assassination. — 
Marriage of the Due d'Orleans. — Act of Amnesty. — ^Versailles 
opened to the Public. — Louis Philippe's Death-bed Visit to Talley- 
rand. — Death of the Due d'Orleans. — Marriage of the Princess 
Clementine to Prince Augustus of Saxe-Cobourg. — Queen Victo- 
ria's Visit to the King of the French. — The Compliment returned 
by Louis Philippe. 

Louis Philippe had now entered on a painfully onerous 
course. His ambition was gratified ; but for him tke kingly 
couch proved no bed of roses. 

Some of his first steps were to substitute the heraldic 
bearings of the House of Orleans for those of the elto 
branch of the Bourbons — ^to settle the titles of the Princes 
and Princesses — and to direct that, in future, instead of em- 
ploying the titles of nobility, in addressing the respective 
Ministers of the crown, only the more simple style should 
be, in each instance — " Monsieur, the Minister." 

It must have been grateful to the feelings of Louis Phi- 
lippe to know, that his ancient friend and preceptress had 
liyed to see him in full possession of his r^al honours. 
Madame de Gbnlis, however, died at the close of the first 
year of his reign (1830) at the ripe age of 82. 

The moTement party — or, rather, the republican faction 
—were yet active, fierce, and sanguinary in their views. 
Four of the ex-ministers — Polignac, Ohantelauze, Peyron- 
net, and Guemon de Banyille — shaving been arrested, were 
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impeached " for treason, for having falsified the election^-* 
changed, arbitrarily, the institutions of the kingdom — and 
excited civil war." Louis Philippe, ever averse from the 
shedding of blood, shrank with horror from the idea of 
bringing these mistaken men, but faithful servants, to the 
scaffold ; and he generously declared that there was no one 
wish nearer to his heart than the abolition of capital pu- 
nishments for political offences. Previously to the trial of 
the prisoners, the moderate party introduced a bill to that 
effect. This increased the fury of the republicans ; and an 
Smeute^ and a partial change of ministry ensued. Ulti- 
mately, Polignac was condemned to imprisonment for life, 
as well as to civil death ; and the three others to imprison- 
ment for the same term, with the privation of their titles, 
nnk, and orders. 

S<^cely had this cause of excitement ceased when the 
question for extending the elective franchise became a sub- 
ject of contention between the Chambers and the Ministry, 
and farther resignations took place. At the opening of 
the year 1831, conspiracies and treasons were ripe, and the 
^tion designated Carlists, in favour of the exiled family, 
made its appearance in the heart of the capital. Serious 
riots were the consequence. 

Aocoiding to the old law of election, the qualifications of 
an elector were, that he should pay at the rate of £12 per 
ofMvum of direct taxes, and have attained the age of 30 
years. By a bill now introduced, the qualification was re- 
duced from £12 of direct taxes to £8, and the electoral age 
from thirty to twenty-five years ; and the electoral body 
was raised from 80,000, in a population of 32 millions, to 
815,000. At a subsequent period, the population was 
assumed to be 34 millions, and the numb^ of voters was 
increased to 280,000. 

Much excitement yet prevailed in many parts of France. 
The general popularity of the government was insufBcient 
to restrain the licentious portion of the press. The Editor 
of the BevduHon newspaper was convicted for the publica- 
tion of an article charged with being calculated to bring 
his Majesty's government into contempt and odium, and 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment, and a fine of 
^2000. 

Within a few months after his accession, Louis Philippe 
had increased the strength of his country by assembling an 
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army of 150,000 men. About this time, the Belgian par 
triots made an offer of the crown of their newlj erected 
kingdom to the Due de Nemours. Wisely, however, Louii 
Philippe, in the name of his son, declined the tempting 
honour. *^ The thirst of conquest," said he to the Belgian 
deputation, '^ or the honour of seeing a diadem placed on 
the brow of my son, shall never induce me to expose my 
country to a repetition of those calamities which war mi' 
tails ; nor could any advantages which France might ex- 
pect from my acceptance of tne honour you propose, com- 
pensate for those evils. The examples of Louis XIY. and 
Napoleon are sufficient to save me from the fatal temptation 
of erecting thrones for my sons ; and to prefer the mainte- 
nance of peace in all the brilliancy of victories, to war, in 
which the arms of France will not fail to acquire firesh 
fflory whenever the defence of her standard shall call forth 
ner people." However, when Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Cobourg, formerly husband of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, was raised to the new throne, Louis Philippe gave 
him one of his daughters in marriage ; an act by wiuch he, 
to a great extent, may be said to have tmited Belgium with 
France. 

Succeeding measures evinced much energy on the part of 
the citizen king. In consequence of the Austrian army 
having crossed the papal frontier, he without hesitation 
occupied Ancona; and by this means France obtained a 
£rm footing in Italy, and the Austrian forces were under 
the necessity of evacuating the Boman States. Looking at 
home as well as abroad, he determined to make a tour of 
inspection through his dominions. Everywhere he was re- 
ceived with the warmest enthusiasm. But the show was 
hollow — the embers of discontent were still smouldering. 
He next concluded treaties with the United States and the 
republics of Hayti and Mexico. Then he declared war 
against Portugal, which was at that time under the domi- 
nation of Don Miguel; and, a French squadron having 
captured the Portuguese fleet in the Tagus, and raised the 
French flag on the towers of Lisbon, hard terms were ex- 
acted. 

All this failed to impart full stability to the government. 
Carlists, republicans, and Buonapartists were awake and 
active in col quarters, and several attempts were made at 
counter-revolution. The standard of rebellion was actually 
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raised, and a movement upon St. Cloud was said to be in 
contemplation. On the 2nd of June, 1832, the '' Society of 
the Friends of the People," as they were designated, availed 
themselves of an opportunity afforded bj the funeral of a 
young man who had fallen in a duel with one of his asso- 
ciates, to organise an emevie. The experiment was repeated 
at the funeml of General Lamarque. Some of the lowest of 
the conspirators, more impetuous than their colleagues, first 
iasulted the town serjeants, who fled towards the Tuileries, 
and then raised the cry " Vive la Re'pvhli(^v/e T^ Banners, 
eajps of liberty, &c., were seen in every direction. A cry, 
" To the Pantheon ! " was followed by an instantaneous fire 
upon the dragoons who had been called out, by which the 
Lieutenant-Colonel and another ofi&cer were wounded. The 
troops returned the fire, and the conspirators fied. 

Intelligence of these proceedings having been conveyed 
to St. Cloud, Louis Philippe instantly determined on the 
mode of action to be pursued. '^ I am going to Paris," said 
he to the Queen — " what are your wishes ? " To which Her 
Majesty nobly replied — " To go with you there, and every 
where!" 

Without waiting for an escort, Louis Philippe, with a 
few of the members of his staff, set off on horseback. It 
was then ten o'clock at night. On his way, he visited the 
respective stations of the troops, amidst the loudest cheers 
of the assembled populace. " Why then," said he, " should 
I not pass through every street? my presence will effect 
more than the bullets of my soldiers : I may be attacked, 
but I can defend myself." The guards of the suburban 
districts now poured into the city in aid of the National 
Guard of Paris. Louis Philippe now reviewed his gallant 
troops in the Place Carrousel ; shouts of " Yive la Qarde 
NcUionaler^ " Vive la Ligne I" rent the air ; and thus, by 
the firmness and determined spirit of the King, the conspi- 
rators were at all points dispersed, and tranquillity was re- 
stored. 

On the opening of the Chambers, in November, 1832, 
Louis Philippe had resolved to be present. As the proces- 
sion reached the Bue de Bac, a man stepped forward, 
pushed in between two soldiers, and, levelling a pistol with 
deadly aim, within a few yards of the King, discharged its 
contents. Fortunately the fire did not take effect, but the 
report of the pistol produced great alarm. Louis Philippe 
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promptly exclaimed — " There is no harm done ! " and calmly 
{proceeded on his route. He ^ye strict orders that the 
occurrence should not be mentioned to the Queen, but the 
story soon reached the palace and became known to Her 
Majesty. The King never appeared more collected than 
when he entered the Chamber, and thus commenced his 
address — one of the happiest, perhaps, he ever delivered — 
as follows : — " I congratulate myself on the continued en- 
joyment, after so long a separation, of your wise counsel 
and firm support. Diu'ing this interval my government has 
experienced bitter trials. It has, however, overcome them 
by its power — ^it has triumphed over the factious. Deceived 
by the generosity of our institutions, by our respect for the 
securities of public liberty, they have miscalculated the 
strength of legal and moderate political sentiments. In 
Paris, under the watchword of 'Republicanism' — in the 
west, of * Counter-revolution' — ^they have attempted, vi et 
armisy to establish a new order of things ; but Republic- 
anism and Counter-revolution have both been vanquished." 
Towards the close of this address, he observed — ^ The close 
alliance which has been cemented between France and 
Great Britain must prove to both countries a fruitful source 
of prosperity and power, and be a new pledge to all Europe 
of the prolongation of peace." 

There is a remarkable and very striking coincidence be- 
tween the sentiment expressed in the preceding, sentence, 
and some observations which fell from the lips of M. de 
Talleyrand, in a little circle of his intimates, a short time 
before his decease. ^ It has ever been mv dream," said that 
great statesman, in the ^ Reminiscences from which some 
important facts have already been quoted, ^ to behold a 
firm and stable alliance between England and France. I 
cannot live to behold what I have yearned for all my life 
long ; but you may yet be witness to the result to which 
the events of Europe have all tended for the last three cen- 
turies. There are many countries, many climes in Eurc^; 
there will soon be but two nations — ^the English and the 
French. Before many generations have passed away, tiiey 
will even stand face to face alone upon the globe. They 
must become, not only allies, but mends. Already you 
will perceive that their mutual hatred has become tradi- 
tion. The wars between these two great nations have often 
partaken of the chivalrous character of the mcient duel. 
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ia which the combat was carried on less from antipathy or 
ihinrt of vengeance, than from a boyish valour and love of 
gioiy. Believe me, where genius and courage are equal, 
peace becomes indispensable — two countries cannot make 
war xqpon each other imtil both fall dead upon the field of 
battle ; destruction is not triumph. The good which has 
sprung up, even amidst their mutual jealousies, has been 
immense ; much more has been sown than has yet been 
gathered, but the seed which has thus been buried will 
bring forth £ruit, in its own good time, to benefit the whole 
iniman race. You will find, by the study of history, that 
tiiej have proceeded in the goodly work together, as though 
by a tacit agreement, working with the same perseverance 
Mad the same success, to promote the progress of reason and 
the advancement of prosperity throughout the world. It 
was at the very same instant that the cry of horror at the 
tyranny and oppressi<m of the people arose from the heart 
of each, and hand in hand did their philosophers and men 
of genius sound the first alarm at the encroachments of 
despotism. They are destined to regenerate the world." 

If these sentiments were not inspired by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, they were at least the emanations of a mind deeply 
imbiie^ with wisdom. 

On returning to the Tuileries, after the business of the 
day had been closed, Louis Philippe was followed by the 
principal members of the Chamber of Deputies to congra- 
tulate him on his escape. ^ My life," said the King, '^ is 
destined to defeat the factious ; my heart cannot be reached 
by the ball of an assassin." Turning to M. Dupin, he 
added, " Well, my dear Dupin, they have fired at me. " No, 
Sure," was the reply, " they have fired only upon them- 
selves." 

It was now that the idea first occurred of fortifying Paris, 
Bs a protection against a sudden attack, either foreign or 
domestic, but it was not adopted. The king again aeter- 
xnined on a tour of inspection amongst the provinces, with 
the view of ascertaining the stability of his government. 
The result was eminently satisfactory. In October, 1833, 
Louis Philippe, accompanied by the Queen and their chil- 
dren, repaired to Bourget, for the purpose of enjoying an 
interview with the King and Queen of the Belgians. At 
the opening of the Chambers, in December, Louis Philippe 
had the satis^fustion of laying before them a highly favoux- 

E 
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able representation of the state of the country. In a short 
time, however, rebellion again reared its bloody standard; 
and it was only by the patriotic valour of the National Guard 
and the troops of the Line that France was saved from 
another revolution. Political fanaticism became rampant. 

On the 28 th of July, 1835— a day rendered memorable 
by the occurrence of a horrible event — ^the fifth anniversary 
of the revolution by which Louis Philippe had been raised 
to the throne, was celebrated with more than usual splen- 
dour. The King had nearly finished the inspection ot the 
troops, when, on arriving at the Boulevard du TempU, with 
his sons d*Orleans, Nemours, and Joinville, he experienced 
a most enthusiastic reception from the populace. Suddenly, 
an explosion of an unusual and violent character was heard, 
and the pavement around the King was soon found to be 
deluged with blood. The victims — ^men and horses, dead, 
dying, and wounded — ^lay prostrate on the ground ; and it 
was speedily ascertained tnat the gallant Due de l^viso 
was lolled, and that six generals, two colonels, nine ofiicers 
and privates of the National Guard, and about twenty of 
the surrounding populace, were more or less severely 
injured. Eleven had fallen dead upon the spot. Instantly 
a cry arose, ^' The King is killed ! " The confusion that 
ensued was indescribable. But the King was not materially 
hurt. On the contrary, he, by his extraordinary presence 
of mind, and the kindness and firmness of his directions, 
contributed mainly to the restoration of order. His Ma- 
jesty's escape appears to have been miraculous: a ball 
slightly grazed his forehead — his horse was struck in the 
chest — and the horses of the Prince de Joinville and the 
Due de Nemours were wounded. Louis Philippe concluded 
the review of the troops. 

The alarm of the Queen and Princesses, who were at the 
windows of an hotel, witnessing the manoeuvering of the 
iroops in the Place de Yenddme, may be easily imagined, 
when the report reached them that an infernal machine 
had exploded in the route of the procession, and that 
several lives had been sacrificed. At length, repeated as- 
surances satisfied her that neither the King nor his sons 
had sustained any injury. An affecting proclamation from 
His Majesty, shortly afterwards, tended greatly to soothe 
and tranquillize the public mind. 

Availing himself of the season of repose which succeeded 
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the murderous attempt of Fieschi, Louis Philippe now 
directed his attention to the arts of peace, and, repairing 
to the palace of Fontainebleau, gave a new impetus to the 
improvements which his judgment had formerly suggested. 
. But the spirit of assassination — the thirst for blood — ^had 
not yet been subdued. Scarcely had the tears ceased to 
flow for the innocent victims of Fieschi's infernal machine, 
when another equally infuriated and diabolical attempt was 
made upon the monarches life. On the 25th of Jime, 1836, 
the King, having passed the day at the Tuileries, was 
about to return to his chdteau at Neuilly. Accompanied 
by the Queen and Madame Adelaide, in the royal carriage, 
the horses had just reached the causeway of the Pont 
Boyal, when a man from the crowd thrust forward a cane 
gun, and, resting it on the door-frame of the cairiage, de- 
iiberately discharged its contents against the Kin^. The 
wadding rested in his hair; yet, strange to say, the ball 
did not take effect, nor was any one injured by the ex- 
plosion. The assassin, named Louis Alibaud, was instantly 
seized : he avowed the act, boasted of his patriotism, and 
the only regret that he expressed was for his failure. The trial, 
conviction, and execution of the wretch speedily followed. 

All was not yet over. On the 27th of December following, 
as the King was on his way to open the session of the 
Chambers, and was in the act of bowing to the National 
Guard from the window of his carriage, a shot was fired 
£rom the crowd, close behind the standard-bearer. ^^The 
ball entered by the window through which the King was 
leaning — grazed his Majesty's breast — passed between the 
right cheek of the Due de Nemours and the head of the 
Prince de Joinville — and, shattering the glass in front, 
lodged in one of the panels of the carriage. A spljnter of 
wood lacerated the ear of the Due d'Orleans — b. fragment 
of glass entered the cheek of the Due de Nemours — and a 
few drops of blood, starting from the wounds, trickled down 
the dresses, and stained their orders and decorations. But 
the King was unhurt ! 

The Queen and the Princesses had just taken their seats 
in the Chamber of Peers, when an officer hastily entered to 
apprise them of his Majesty's safety. 

On the 25th of April, 1837, four months after the act, the 
Court of Peers found the criminal, named Meunier, guilty 
of parricide, lie immediately addressed a contrite, re- 

e2 
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pentant, and supplicatory petition to the King. Through 
the clemency of Louis Philippe, the criminars pardon ms 
actually signed when his petition was laid before the 
council. 

Some weeks previously — on the 30th of January, 1837 — 
a marriage had been celebrated between the Prince Royal, 
Due d'Oneans, the eldest son of Louis Philippe, and a Pro- 
testant Princess of the House of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
The ceremony was performed at the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
in the splendid gaDciy named after Henry II. 

The government having been indefatigable in their ex- 
ertions, order was at length every where fuUy restored. It 
was from Louis Philippe himself, however, that the cele- 
brated Act of Amnesty, dated May 8, 1838, emanated. The 
amnesty was full and comprehensive, embracing all political 
crimes and offences, and the prison doors were thrown 
open. 

Another act of Louis Philippe's gave general delight 
On the 10th of June — some months after the marriage of 
his son, the Due d'Orleans — the doors of the ancient palace 
of Versailles, which has since been restored to all the splen- 
dour and magnificence which it displayed in the time of 
Louis the XlVth, were thrown open to the public. Next 
day, the King made a personal presentation of the national 
flag to the students of the college of St. Cyr. 

The succeeding year was one of memorable note to Louis 
Philippe. It was on the 17th of May, 1835, that M. de Talley- 
rand — ^unquestionably the first statesman of the age, what- 
ever may be said of his moral character — ^breathed his last. 
The Prince, as we find it related in his " Bemintscences" by 
an eyewitness, had just been roused from a lethargic 
slumber, lifted from ms reclining position, and seated on 
the edge of the bed, to receive a promised visit from Louis 
Philippe, " when, punctual as the hand upon the dial, His 
Majesty, followed by Madame Adelaide^ entered the apart- 
ment. It was a study book for the moralist and painter to 
observe the contrast between these two individuals, as, 
seated thus side by side, beneath the canopy of those old 
green curtains, they seemed grouped as for the composition 
of some historical picture. It was startling to turn from 
the broad expansive forehead, the calm and stoic brow, and 
the long and shaggy locks which overshadowed it, giving 
to the dying statesman that lion-like expression of counte- 
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nance which had so often formed the theme of admiration 
to poets and to artists, and then to gaze upon the painted 
crown, well-arranged toupee, the whole outward hearing, 
tomt 9oU peu hour^eoUy of the King, who, even at this early 
hour of the morning, was attired, according to his custom, 
irith the utmost precision and primness. Despite the old 
Med dressing-gown of the one, and the snuff-coloured coat, 
stiff neckcloth, and polished hoots of the other, the veriest 
barharian could have told at a glance which was the ' last 
of the nobles,' and which the * First Citizen' of the empire. 
His Majesty was the first to break silence, as in etiquette 
^und to do. It would be difficult to define the expression 
whidi passed across his features as he contemplated what 
might be called the setting of his guiding star. Perhaps 
he could not himself have rendered an account of the exact 
impression which the scene produced upon his mind. — * I 
am sorry, Prince, to see you suffering so much,' said he, in 
a low, tremulous voice, rendered almost inaudible by ex- 
treme emotion.—* Sire, you have come to witness the suffer- 
ings of a dying man, and those who love him can have but 
one wish, that of seeing them shortly at an end.' — This was 
uttered in that deep, strong voice so peculiar to himself, 
and which age had not had the power to weaken, nor the ap- 
proach of death itself been able to subdue. The effect of 
the speech, short as it was, was indescribable, — the pause 
by wnich it was preceded, and the tone of reproach, calm 
and bitter, in which it was conveyed, — produced an impres- 
sion which will not be soon forgotten by those who were 
present. — The royal visit, like all royal visits of an un- 
pleasant nature, was of the shortest duration possible. It 
was evident that His Majesty felt it to be an irksome 
moment, and that he was at a loss what countenance to 
assume ; and, after uttering some expressions of consolation, 
he rose to take his leave, but too visibly pleased that the 
self-imposed task was at an end. Here the Prince once 
more, with his usual tact, came to his relief, by slightly 
rising and introducing to his notice those by whom he was 
surrounded, — his physician, his secretary, his principal 
valet, and his own private doctor ; and then a reminiscence 
of the old courtier seemed to come across him, for with his 
parting salutation he could not forbear a compliment, — 
* Sire, our house has received this day an honour worthy to 
be inscribed in our annals, and one which my successors 
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will remember with pride and gratitude.'" * * * " Ab 
a kind of relief to the gloomy side of the picture, might be 
obsenred the anxious feminine flurry displayed throughout 
the interview by Madame, who appeared to suffer much 
uneasiness lest the coldness of her royal brother should be 
noticed, and who endeavoured^ by a kindly display of 
interest and busy politeness, to make amends for what 
might appear wanting elsewhere." 

On the 24th of August, in the same year (1838). the 
young Due d'Orleans, as mentioned at page 331, was blest 
by the birth of a son, who received the names of Louis 
Philippe Albert. Another son was subsequently the off- 
spring of the same marriage ; but, alas ! the father was not 
destined to witness the manhood of his children : his own 
life was accidentally and suddenly terminated, in 1842, 
before he had completed his thirty-second year. To his 
bereaved wife, — ^his father, mother, and every individual of 
the royal family, — this was a sore and awful dispensation. 

Events of a livelier stamp open before us, The kingdom 
of France was at peace ; and the Princess Olementine, 
daughter of Louis Philippe, was married to the Prince Au- 
gustus of Saxe Coburg. In the summer of 1843, shortly 
after her marriage, the Princess visited England, and was 
received by Her Majesty Queen Victoria with all the 
honour, all the hospitality, all the kindness due to her rank, 
station, and relationship. Delighted with his daughter's 
reception at the court of St. James's, Louis Philippe dis- 
patcned two of his sons, the Prince de Joinville and the 
Due d'Aumale, with an invitation to the Queen of England 
to visit France. The invitation was as frankly accepted as 
it had been cordially given, and on Friday the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, Her Majesty, convoyed by an imposing naval force, 
left Plymouth in her royal yacht for Treport, in Normandy, 
to meet the King of the French at his summer residence, 
the Chateau d'Eu, where she safely arrived on the suc- 
ceediog day, and was received not ouly with cordiality, but 
with all " the pride, pomp, and circumstance" demanded 
by the joyous occasion. The affair might of itself form the 
subject for a volume ; but its details are fresh in the recol- 
lection of the public, and in this little Memoir, the unem- 
bellished fact alone can be mentioned. The widowed 
Duchesse d'Orleans, having been scarcely seen in public 
since the untimely fate of her husband, was not present at 
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the grand banquet giten to England^s Queen ; yet Her 
Majesty did not fail to form with her an affectionate inti- 
macy in private. 

Queen Victoria remained at the Ohd>teau d'Eu till Thurs- 
day the 8th of September, and then delightedly returned to 
ihe welcome of her native shore. 

Nor had Her Majesty been wanting in that courtesy 
which secured for her a return of the royal visit in the fol- 
lowing year. In the month of October, 1844, shortly after 
Her Majesty's recovery from her accovxihement, the King of 
the French arrived at Portsmouth, from Treport, en route 
for Windsor, where, it is unnecessary to sav, nis reception 
was all that his heart could desire. While at the Castle, 
His Majesty was elected a Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, and invested with the insi^a, accompanied 
by all the august ceremonies of installation. The Buke of 
Cambridge and Prince Albert assisted in buckling the 
ffarter on his Majesty's left leg ; and Queen Victoria, with, 
uie assistance of the same royal personages, placed the 
Ribbon and George over his shoulder. 

During his short stay, Louis Philippe visited Eton Col- 
lege, and Claremont. Alas ! how little could he then have 
thought how soon the latter was to become his home in 
exile ! It may not be deemed unworthy of notice, that when, 
on the Sunday morning, accompanied by the Due de Mont- 
pensier and some of his suite, he heard divine service at the 
Koman Catholic chapel at Clewer, the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, 
the officiating priest of the chapel, chose for his text the 
words — " Render an account of thy stewardship, for thou 
mayest he no longer stefward^ 

Previously to nis departure from Windsor, Louis Philippe 

g resented to each of six principal officers of the royal house- 
old, a magnificent gold snuffbox, with his portrait set in 
brilliants ; and to the ladies in attendance on Her Majesty, 
rings, brooches, and other ornaments. He also directed 
1000^. to be distributed amongst the domestics, and 100^. 
amongst the poor of Windsor. 
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THE REVOLUTION OP 1848. 



The Spanisli Marriages. — Lonis Philippe's Prosecutions of the Pren. 
— Call for Reform. — Reform Banquets. — The " Three Days,**— 
Tumults. — Louis Philippe's Abdication. — Regency rejected. — Pro- 
visional CK>vemment — Killed and Wounded. — Flight of the King 
and Queen from Paris. — Safe Arrival in England. 

The year 1848 opened inauspiciously for the fame and for 
the fortune of Louis Philippe. Various causes of dissatis- 
faction and discontent had arisen. The '' Spanish Mar- 
riages," as they were termed, of the year 184&— the union 
of the Due de Montpensier with the sister of the Queen 
of Spain, and that of the Queen of Spain with her cousin t^ 
Infant Don Francisco d'Assis decidedly against Her Ma- 
jesty's wish, but effected through the intrigues of the Queen 
mother, Christina, and Louis Philippe — ^had j us tly given great 
umbrage in England, and in many parts of the Continent. 
But in France itself — ^in Paris especially — ^there were 
more formidable causes of disaffection towards the King 
and his Ministers. It was not forgotten, that Louis 
Philippe, the avowed disciple of liberty, the people's choicei 
the Citizen King, had repeatedly pledged himself that 
there should be no more prosecutions of the press for poli- 
tical libels. Notwithstanding these pledges, however, his 
enemies contended, that there had been a far greater num- 
ber of such prosecutions during his reign than during the 
reigns of Louis the XVIIIth and Charles the Xth together. 
Emile de Girardin, the uncompromising editor of one of the 
most inveterate republican journals of Paris, but formerly 
one of the most ardent of Louis Philippe's supporterS| 
asserted, in his paper, that no fewer than fifty-seven 
journals had been obliged to discontinue publication, and 
their writers sentenced, in the aggregate, to an imprison- 
ment of 3141 years and eight months, in addition to the 
exaction of 7,110,500 francs from their proprietors as fines, 
during the first sixteen years of his government ; " the re- 
sult," adds the once super-loyal editor, "of 1129 prosecu- 
tions directed by the king who inaugurated his accession to 
the throne by a formal promise that no prosecution should 
in future be directed against the press." 
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The republican faction now became, as they had shown 
themselves in most other instances, the grand agitators. 
" Reform !" was their watch-word. The popular sufirage 
had been considerably extended; but a further extension 
was demanded. To this, the King and his Ministers were 
not disposed to submit. To favour and stimulate the de- 
mand, however, sixty " Reform Banquets" had been held in 
the provinces. At these assemblages, the toast of the 
" King's Health" was invariably omitted. The time having 
.been fixed for a "Monster Reform Banquet" at Paris, the 
public mind became greatly excited. The Opposition De- 
puties resolved to be present. Also the Opposition National 
Guards, but with side-arms only. The Government deter- 
mined to prevent the banquet ; and, judging from appear- 
ances, their means of enforcing submission were ample. 
The army in Paris and its immediate vicinity was numeric 
cally equal to the National Guard. Every guard-house, 
every post, every barrack in the capital was fortified, 
believed to be safe from a coup de main, and abundantly 
charged with ammunition. Both parties seemed to hesi- 
tate. A compromise was expected. Yet the arrangement 
stood for a public breakfast, near the Champs Elysees, on 
the morning of Tuesday the 22nd of February. Late on 
the Monday evening, Gk>vemment issued orders to prevent, 
by armed force, the announced meeting. Intense anxiety 
prevailed in the capital. The agitators of the movement^ 
with the exception of Lamartine and some of his colleagues, 
recoiled. The Place de Madeleine was the rendezvous. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday, the 22nd of February 
— the first of the " Three Days^^ — tne entire population of 
Paris was on the alert. But no intended offence was then 
apparent. Every one seemed in good humour, and rather 
disposed for fun than for strife. The detachment of the 
7th Legion on guard at the Chamber of Deputies had, how- 
ever, refused to clear the colonnade, lobby, and the avenues, 
that were crowded by the agitators. As the day advanced, 
the excitement of the populace increased, and various ex- 
cesses were perpetrated. A company of the 4th Legion 
appeared in arms before the Chamber, on the pretext of 
presenting a petition in favour of reform. Detachments of 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 7th Legions raised shouts of Vive la Be- 
forme! and A has Guizot! — ^portions of the mob intermin- 
gling the cries of Vive la Lignel and Vive la Oarde Na- 
tuyrmel In the CSiamber, at a later period, a notice of the 
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impeachment of the Ministry was presented to the Presi- 
dent by M. Odillon Barrot. 

On Wednesday, the 23rd, the King decided upon a change 
of Ministry. He summoned Count M0I6; but the Count, 
after an unsuccessful attempt, declared his inability to form 
a cabinet equal to the emergencies of the case. In the 
course of the night, the supreme command of the National 
Guards was confided to the rufEanly Bugeaud, of Algerine 
notoriety ; and the King charged M. Thiers with the duty 
of forming a new Ministry. M. Thiers accepted the trust, . 
with authority to associate with him M. Odillon Barrot, as 
Minister of the Interior. Previously to this — about nine 
in the evening — whilst the excited populace were crying, 
IQ/wmmezl Vive la Befarmel &c., a sudden discharge of 
musketry was heard, and upwards of sixty persons were 
seen lying on the ground, dead, or writhing in agony. No 
one knew whence the order to £bre had emanated. But one 
universal cry for vengeance arose from the crowd, and a 
thousand voices exclaimed, as one man, Aux armes! Notu 
sommea traJiis! — ^The fate of the dynasty was sealed! 

On Thursday morning, the 24th of February, proclama- 
tions, announcing the change of Ministry, were placarded 
all over Paris. But all concession was now too late. Act- 
ing imder a sense of false security, orders were issued to 
the troops of the line not to fire ; and thus the defence of 
the throne, and of the person of the King, was paralysed. 
Odillon Barrot endeavoured, but in vain, to appease the 
mob. They directed their course towards the Tuileries. 
In the forenoon, the King on horseback, followed by the 
Dues de Nemours and Montpensier, traversed the raiiJcs of 
the National Guard and the troops of the Line stationed in 
the court of the Tuileries and the Place du Carrousel. The 
troops of the Line received Louis Philippe with enthu- 
siasm; but the National Guard mingled cries of Vive la 
Reforme! with acclamations of Vive le Eoi! 

B>etumed to his apartments, the King found every thing 
in a state of the wildest confusion. The Ministers, in con- 
sternation, lost all hope. Gathering around Louis Philippe, 
some exclaimed, " Will you permit your whole family to be 
butchered?" Others, " The ttegency of the Duchesse d'Or- 
leans will save all!" At length, the King signed his abdi- 
cation, and withdrew. 

In the interim, the Duchesse d'Orleans was, with her 
chjldxen, conducted into the Chamber of Deputies, in the 
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onidst of a gi'oup, in which were many members of the 
Chamber, and officers in attendance on the Oomte de Paris. 
.The Chamber received the Duchesse with acclamations, — 
" Long live the Regent !" " Long live the Comte de Paris !" 
The radical opposition, however, drowned the voice of 
Odillon Barrot, who spoke in support of the Regency. 
At length a headstrong rabble, armed with sabres^ 
pikes, and fire-arms, burst into the Chamber, threatening 
destruction to all present. " The national representation 
was contemptuously diregarded, profaned, outraged, and 
dissolved ; the Regency was trampled under foot j the Re- 
public proclaimed; and the Ducnesse d'Orleans, and her 
two sons, with the Due de Nemours, had to make their 
escape through a frightful tumult and the greatest dangers." 

After a time, a Provisional Government was formed, as 
follows: — M. Dupont de I'Eure, President; M. de Lamar- 
tine. Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. Cr6mieux, Minister 
of Justice ; M. Ledru Rollin, Minister of the Interior ; M. 
Michel Goudchaux, Minister of Finance; General B^deau, 
Minister of War; M. Carnot, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship; M. Bethmont, Minister of Commerce; 
M. Marie, Minister of Public Works ; General Cavaignac, 
Governor of Algeria; Gamier Pages, Mayor of Paris; M. 
Arago, Post-Master General; Louis Blanc, Minister of La- 
bour; and Armand-Marrast, Flocon, and Albert, a jour- 
neyman mechanic, were appointed Secretaries. 

It has been stated, that the killed and wounded. In this 
r^olution of " Three Days^^ consisted of Municipal Guards 
and the Line between 60 and 70 killed ; of the people, about 
300 killed and 600 wounded: in all, about ICOO. The ca- 
sualties would probably add some hundreds to the number. 

The departure of the King and Queen from Paris was 
not unattended by danger. They left the Tuileries on foot, 
preceded by a troop of National Guards, mounted, who, by 
voice and gesture, solicited the populace to abstain from 
outrage. The KiDg was in plain black, the Queen in full 
mourning. They were greatly embarrassed by the pressure 
of the crowd. At length they turned their steps towards 
two small black carriages, with a single horse each. Into one 
of these the royal pair entered, and were driven off with the 
utmost rapidity towards Versailles. Thence they proceeded 
to Dreux, in a common hired vehicle. There they passed 
the night in a farm-house. In the morning, the farmer, a 
man of tried fidelity, procured disguises for the royal fugi- 
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tiyeSj tlie Generals Dumas and Rumign^, Mhe King's valet, 
and a German waiting woman. The King shayed off his 
whiskers and discarded his wig, and pfut on an old cloak 
and cap. Ultimately, after encountc^g much fatigue, 
they reached Honfleur, where they were detained by the 
boisterous state of the weather till Thursday the 2nd of 
March. The party embarked in a French fishing boat, the 
King passing for an Englishman, and having with him an 
interpreter. At Havre the fugitives were, on Thursday 
evening, received on board the Express, Southampton steam- 
packet, which had been awaiting their arrival. The Express 
reached the offing of Newhaven harbour, near Brighton, 
about seven on the Friday morning; but, from the state of 
the tide, she could not enter till nearly twelve. The exiles 
landed on the quay ; and the moment Louis Philippe set his 
foot on the shore, he emphatically exclaimed, " Thank God 
I am on British ground !" They proceeded to the Bridge 
Inn, kept by Mrs. Smith, where they received the best 
accommodation the house could furnish. After breakfast, 
on the following morning, the Eling received a deputation 
of about fifty of the inhabitants of Brighton and its neigh- 
bourhood. Louis Philippe, who appeared much agitated 
and excited, exclaimed — ^^ I am deughted, gentlemen, to 
see you. This is indeed most kind. I feel that I am safe 
in your great nation, under the protection of your excellent 
Queen. I thank you for your kind hospitality. I have 
spent many happy days in England, and I know I can 
always depend upon Englishmen." Clasping his hands, as 
though overpowered by emotion, the King added — " Charles 
X was destroyed for breaking the Charter, and I have been 
overthrown for defendmg it, and for keeping my oath. I 
wish this to be distinctly understood, and I hope it will be 
made known." — ^The Queen also appeared much affected; 
and she ejaculated several times, unconsciously clasping a 
houquet between her hands with considerable force, " Oh, 
indeed ! indeed, it is kind — ^it is most kind !" 

Soon afterwards the .party proceeded by the railway to 
Croydon, where they were met by some of their illustrious 
connexions, and escorted to Claremont — the asylum gra- 
ciously prepared for their reception by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 
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